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INTRODUCTION 


THE WEATHER UNDERGROUND WAS BORN IN THE WINTER 


of 1970 in the midst of the Chicage Conspiracy Trial, 


shortly after the murder of Fred Hampton, a few months 


before the invasion of Cambodia and the Kent 
State murders. It has been in existence now for over four 
years—a fairly long lifespan for a New Left organization. 
Most people, however, including movement radicals, 
know the Weatherpcople only from their carly days, Be- 
cause they have been invisible for the past four years, 
many assumed that their organization has disintegrated. 





Most of the available evidence, however, suggests that ` 


this isn’t the case, and while it's important to look at the 
origins of the Weather Underground, it would be histori- 
cally inaccurate to focus only, or primarily, on the early 
days. This survey of the past, then, is undertaken, not in 
an archeological sense to dig up dead relics, but to locate 
the living roots of a contemporary phenomenon. 

In 1969 the Weatherpeople were members of Stu- 


dents for a Democratic Society (SDS) and were part of an 
open, visible organization. They held demonstrations 
and meetings, published the newspaper Fire, maintained 
a national office on West Madison Street in Chicago, and 
lived in collectives in Boston, Cleveland, New York, Den- 
ver, Pittsburgh, Chicago, Detroit, Cincinnati, Columbus, 
and Grand Rapids. Weatherman, as the organization 
was then called (the name was changed because it was 
sexist), had a profound, a jarring impact on the white left 
both old and new. Weather women played an important 
part in the organization from the start. The Weather or- 
ganization stressed internationalism, and the Third 
World; it spoke for the armed struggle and revolutionary 
violence. In street demonstrations, Weatherpeople broke 
windows, destroyed property, and fought the police. They 
often carried the flag of the National Liberation Front, 
identified proudly with the Viet Cong, denounced paci- 
fism and the non-violent wing of the peace movement. 


Their main slogan was “Bring the War Home.” 

The Weatherpeople insisted that the United States 
had been defeated in Vietnam, that the imperial giant 
was crippled, that national liberation struggles around 
the world had forced American imperialism to over- 
extend itself, that the peoples of Asia. Africa, and Latin 
America were on the brink of triumph, and that a new 
communist order was in the offing. Their heroes were 
Che Guevara and Nguyen Van Troi; they saw themselves 
as new communists in the making. 

At home, they celebrated the growing strength of the 
black movement and predicted that a guerrilla war would 
errupt inside the United States. The black colony was the 
internal front, they said, of the international revolution, 
and they believed that the riots which had shaken De- 
irot, Watts, Harlem, and Newark would lead to a full- 
scale revolutionary war. 

In 1969 the Weatherpeople wanted to create what 
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they called a “revolutionary youth movement.” (The 
major Weather organization documents from 1969 are 
collected in Hal Jacobs’ book Weatherman, published by 
Ramparts Press.) They wanted to organize young, 


working-class kids, as they said, “to fight on the side of 


black people and the Third World.” They saw little hope 
for any revolutionary working-class activity in this coun- 
try because—and thjs was an adaptation of Lenin's argu- 
ment in Imperialism, the Highest Stage of Capitalism— 
they believed that the white working class was a privi- 
leged class, had been bought off by the spoils of Empire, 
and was thoroughly racist and sexist. Weatherman 
claimed that only a minority of white people would join 
with the oppressed and fight for liberation. They tended 
to dismiss the history of militant class struggle in this 
country, and neglect the trade union movement, from the 
IWW to the CIO. They became Debrayists, argued that 
the army should direct the party, that military strategies 
determined political ideas and forms, and that focos— 
guerrilla units—should be established in urban centers. 





However, from the beginning, Weatherman also 


emphasized the importance of culture and the need for 
cultural revolution. They were not pure militarists. Here 
they were most “American,” most a part of the youth 
scene in the late sixties and early seventies. They used 
guerrilla theatre and shared much, in terms of life-style, 
with youth culture. They attacked individualism, the 


schools, the family, and especially sexism, and celebrated 
drugs, rock music, the youth rebellion. It was a primary 
aim of the Weatherpeople to develop women revolution- 
aries and women's leadership. They carried out a cam- 
paign to “smash monogamy," end bourgeois marriages 
and relationships, and create what they felt were com- 
munis values, They exposed a great deal of hypocrisy in 
the old and new left, as well as in the society at large, but 
they were often brutal in their criticism, and treated their 
friends as the enemy. Their arrogant style of work an- 
tagonized many people who shared their political views 
on the Third World, but it also helped generate a revolu- 
tion in the revolution, especially in the relationships 
between men and women. 


From July 1969, when the first Weather actions took 
place, to January 1970, following the Weather War Coun- 
cil at Flint, Michigan—their last open meeting—the 
Weatherpcople became more and more isolated, and 
frenetic, The political “line” shifted from week to week: 
there was confusion and chaos in the organization. The 
Weatherpeople attacked the ald left for revisionism and 
reformism, the new left for anti-communism, and a fail- 
ure of nerve, and Yippies and hippies for their racism 
and self-indulgence. When Bobby Seale was gagged and 
shackled in Judge Julius Hoffman's courtroom and other 
conspiracy defendants sat by and watched, the Weather- 


people denounced them. When Fred Hampton was killed 
by the Chicago police they condemned ordinary white 
citizens, white radicals, and themselves too, and decided 
that no mass, revolutionary movement could or would be 
formed here, that an underground guerrilla organization 
had to be started immediately. They were inspired by the 
example of Che in Bolivia (his military expedition looked 
like a victory, not a defeat, to them), by the Tupamaros in 
Uruguay, but also by Sam Melville who had blown up the 
Whitehall Induction Center in New York in November 
1969 in protest of the war in Vietnam, and by Cameron 
Bishop, an SDS member from Colorade who had blasted 
electrical towers in protest of the utility corporations, 
They were also catalyzed by the Black Panthers, and 
other black groups which were advocating armed self- 
defense and attacking the police. 


Clandestine Weather groups were set up across the 


country int he early months of 1970. During the ‘Days of 


Rage” demonstrations in Chicago in October 1969, the 
Weatherpeople had dynamited the statue of a policeman 
in Haymarket Square; it was primarily a symbolic attack 
on the police, but it was also an act of historical signifi- 
cance, an act of solidarity with the nineteenth-century 
Chicago anarchists who were framed and executed for 
the death of several policemen in Haymarket. But the 
first major action by the new underground organization 
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was the fire-bombing of the home of John Murtagh, the 
judge in the New York Panther 21 conspiracy trial, just 
then beginning. Soon after, the same collective planned 
but failed to carry out (this the Weatherpeople later ad- 
mitted themselyes) a random bombing offensive using 
anti-personnel weapons. They wanted to create what they 
called “armed chaos.” The rage of the Weatherpeople 
was initially, for the most part, directed against the 
enemy, the State, imperialism. But by the late winter/ 
carly spring of 1970 the rage was indiscriminate: it sprayed 
friends as well as enemies. It was turned inward, too, and 
was self-destructive. On March 6, 1970, because of their 
isolation and desperation and also because of a technical 
failure, a bomb accidentally exploded and killed three 
Weatherpeople—Teddy Gold, Terry Robbins, and Diana 
Oughton—on West 11th Street in Greenwich Village. 
The townhouse explosion was the Weather hell, a dey- 
astating event psychologically and politically. 

In March and April of 1970 the FBI began an 
intensive search for the Weatherpeople. When they did 
not show up for trial in the Chicago conspiracy indict- 
ment they became federal fugitives. There were wanted 
posters for Bernardine Dohrn, Mark Rudd. Kathy Bou- 
din, Kathy Wilkerson, Billy Ayres, Jeff Jones, John 
Jacobs, Linda Evans, Judy Clark. The Weatherpeople 
disappeared. They became invisible. legendary radicals. 
They called themselves “outlaws,” as did their friends 
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and supporters in the movement. Both the underground 
fugitives and anti-war radicals boasted that the FBI 
wasn't invincible, wasn't omnipotent and oniniscent. 
Young whites, in fact, could evade capture by the FBI 
and still funetion as a humane, revolutionary organi- 
zation. In the summer and fall of 1970, the ph asa 
people and their above-ground friends affirmed, “We are 
all outlaws in the eyes of America.” 

In May 1970, Bernardine Dohrn issued the first 
communique from the underground, a “Declaration of 
War,’ announcing that a major symbol of American 
injustice would soon be bombed, ‘Two weeks later the 
New York City Police Headquarters on Centre Street was 
bombed and a communique was released in which the 
Weather Underground took credit for the action. The 
target was logical given the Weather view of the world: 
they regarded the police as an occupying army in black 
communities, and the immediate, visible presence of the 
State. 

In “Declaration of War” the Weatherpeople cele- 
brated both vouth culture and the black movement. They 
reiterated their belief that they were living in war-time, 
“behind enemy lines,” a fifth column, a group of armed 
revolutionaries in hostile territory. Also, with this first 
communique Bernardine Dohrn became the major voice 
of the underground. In the Weather Organization, the 
communiques explain, men and women function to- 


wether, actions and statements spring from collectiv : 
work. But it is of historical significance that the leader o” 
the organization is a young woman. Bernardine Dohrn’s 
emergence is a clear sign of the crucial role that women 
have played in the radical movement, Many women have 
listened to her not simply as one angry, intelligent voice, 
but because she has articulated the collective anger of 
sisters everywhere, the cires of women at home, m offices, 
factories, and schools, resisting illegitimate authority. 
In the fall of 1970, there were more bombings and 
communiques, most of them related to the war in South- 
east Asia, and the upheaval in American prisons. Also, 
the Weatherpeople helped Timothy Leary escape from 
prison in California and leave the United States. They 
regarded him as one of their heroes, their radical prophet 
and high priest, but they also sprung him from jail te 
build support for themselves in the hippie world. In the 
communique following Leary’s jail break they talked 
about the revolutionary value of LSD. More recently, 
however, they have chosen not to celebrate grass and 
acid, but to denounce the international heroin trade. 
The government intensified its search for fugitives 
by convening grand juries in New York, Vermont, Cali- 
fornia, Ohio, and Washington. Radicals were subpoenaed 
and asked to collaborate; some went to jail rather than 
talk. A few fugitives were captured and joined a long list 
of undergrounders, including Angela Davis and Rap 


Brown, who were captured in mid-town Manhattan— 
dangerous grounds for any clandestine organization. But 
despite the grand juries and the arrests, the FBI was still 
unable to break the organization, or prevent it from 
bombing. The Weatherpeople, however, no longer 
boasted as loudly that they couldn't be caught. 
Perhaps the most important Weather event of 1970, 
aiter the bombing of the New York Police Headquar- 
ters, was the “New Morning” communique. Here Ms. 
Dohrn noted that the organization had come to an un- 
derstanding that armed violence was not the only way to 
revolution, that many different tactics could and should 
be used. Speaking for the organization as a whole, she 
criticized the military strategy it had pursued up until the 
townhouse explosion. This communique was widely read 
and very influential in the movement. In the establish- 
meni press it was mistakenly assumed that the Weather- 
people had given up bombing, that they would bomb no 
more. “New Morning,” however, was not a rejection of 
armed revolution, but an affirmation of the need for 
many different forms and levels of political activity— 
‘rom lcafletting and sit-ins, to marches and petition 
campaigns. The women of the Weather Underground 
larified the position on revolutionary violence in their 
response to Jane Alpert in the summer of 1973. They 
wrote, “Although our purely military conception of wo- 
men revolutionaries was too narrow, we believe that 
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armed struggle is an essential dimension in a movement 
which is facing a cruel and murderous government. . .. 
We believe that armed struggle can be—must be— 
humane.” 

“New Morning” encouraged movement radicals not 
to go underground or bomb, but to call for mass demon- 
strations, to organize in schools, communes, the army, 
jails, the streets. The Weatherpeople didn’t yet see the 
workplace, the factory, as a setting for political activity, 
for organizing, and they didn’t yet evaluate class con- 
flicts. But they no longer felt the same intense hatred for 
all white working people. Moreover, they stressed the 
importance and vitality of the growing women’s move- 
ment. The Weatherpeople who initially were determined 
to “Bring the War Home,” themselves came home. They 
recognized their American roots and, at the same time, 
maintained their ties to the Third World. After the town- 
house, the Weatherpeople realized that dynamite wasn’t 
their main weapon, or their main strength, that their 
rage, their hatred for the oppressor, and their love for the 
wretched of the earth gave them power and revolutionary 
integrity. The Weatherpeople also realized that the apoc- 
alypse wasn't imminent, that a protracted struggle lay 
ahead, They no longer over-estimated the “kick” of the 
liberation forces, nor did they underestimate the staying 
power of imperialism. 

"New Morning” talks about the terrible destruction 
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caused by U.S. bombings in Vietnam, and explains that 
they bomb here not because they enjoy secing rubble and 
ruin, but because they identify with the Vietnamese 
people, with exploited black people in America. Occa- 
sionally, there is a tendency in the communiques for the 
Weatherpeople to romanticize peasants and guerrillas, 
to idealize non-industrial societies, to scorn technology, 
but they also understand the importance of the Viet- 
namese heritage of resistance, and the ability of small 
nations, like Cuba and Vietnam, to overcome the mili- 
tary superiority of the United States because their people 
are united and their cause is just. 


The Weather bombings from 1970 to 1974 have 


been acts of retaliation, responses to the Attica massacre, 


the murder of George Jackson, the mining of Haiphong 
Harbor, the invasion of Laos, and the coup in Chile. They 
are largely symbolic; they do not cause extensive material 


damage. Their purpose is to educate. They are acts of 


armed propaganda, and they show us the weaknesses of a 
seemingly all-powerful State. They locate the enemy. The 
targets are carefully selected: the Capitol, the Pentagon, 
New York City offices of ITT. By design, there has been 
only property damage, not attacks on individuals, and 
there have been only a few minor injuries. 

Probably the single most important Weather bomb- 
ing was the attack on the U.S. Capitol in February 1971. 


It was in response to the invasion of Laos and was the first 
event in a spring offensive which included the April 10 
women 'smarch on the Pentagon, the protests by Vietnam 
veterans against the war, the mass anti-war rally of April 
24th, and, finally, the Mayday civil disobedience. Critics 
of the Weather Underground have argued that bombings 
inhibited radicals and stifled other forms of political 
activity. Occasionally, movement people were afraid that 
after bombings they'd be arrested, the victims of repres- 
sive response by the authorities. In Madison, Wisconsin, 
for example, the bombing of Army Math by the New 
Year's Gang, though regarded as a victory, did paralyze 
some radicals because it led to grand jury investigations., 
On other campuses, students often sat home and day- 
dreamed about bombings and kidnappings and did noth- 
ing. But the Weather bombing of the Capitol spurred anti- 
war activity and organizing all around the country. When 
a grand jury investigating the bombing of the Capitol tried 
to link the Weather Underground to Mayday organizers, 
Mayday people refused to cooperate with the government. 
Stew Albert and Judy Gumbo, who were both harrassed by 
the police and asked to cooperate with the State, stood on 
the steps of the Capitol and announced, “We didn't do it, 
but we dug it.” This view was echoed in many movement 
quarters. And two and a half years later when the Weather 
Underground bombed the New York headquarters of ITT 
there was similar joy in segments of the movement. Radi- 


cals were outraged by the coup and the eriminal role this 
corporation played, and the Weather bombing expressed 
thelr anger, 


From the spring ef 1971 through 1974, there were 
ewer and fewer Weather bombings; also there were fewer 
bombings in general. At the same time the establishment 
press stopped reporting on the Weather explosions. 
There was a media white-wash. In 1970 there were hun- 
dreds of political bombings in the United States, includ- 
ing attacks on ROTC offices, and on branches of the 
Bank of America, and most of them were reported in the 
press. (Kirk Sale offers the statistics in SDS.) Armed 
struggle was a mass phenomenon, In the last two years 
Weatherpeople have been more isolated in a tactical 
sense because the level and intensity of armed struggle 
has diminished.(This also seems to be true of the Black 
Liberation Army, the armed black underground.) 


But at the same time, the political analysis of the 
Weatherpeople has been understood and appreciated by 
a new and broader spectrum of people. Increasingly, 
Weather communiques did not follow military actions. 
They were more thoroughly researched, and cogently 

rgued. They evidenced a dialectical understanding of 
history. Following the signing of the Paris Accords in 
1973 the underground published its “Common Victo- 
ries,” an analysis of the anti-war movement, and an 
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evaluation of the cease fire agreement. In the summer of 
1973, the sisters of the Weather Underground—in a 
reply to another woman fugitive, Jane Alpert, who had 
betrayed underground security in a letter to the press— 
presented their first comprehensive statement on wo- 
men’s liberation, on the need for women to participate in 
the anti-imperialist movement. They criticized their re- 
lationship to the women’s movement in 1969 :''We take 
responsibility for increasing the polarization and the 
contradictions, We both denied the revolutionary impor- 
tance of developing feminist politics and made our own 
policital choice into an oppressive standard by which we 
judged other women,” and at the same time called for a 
new sisterhood, a fusion of feminism and communism. 
The communiques have become more analytical, less 
rhetorical and less personal. Initially, the Weatherpoeple 
were skeptical of traditional ideology; frequently they 
turn to poets and poetry, to Neruda, for example, rather 
than to Marxist theoreticians. But recently they have 
discovered for themselves the classics of the revolutionary 
library: the works of Marx, Lenin, Mao, Fidel, Cabral. 
The Weatherpeople, it would appear, are becoming 
Marxists. Like radicals in the movement at large, they 
are especially concerned with ideology and organization, 
and they are developing a class analysis. 

In the winter of 1973 the Justice Department dropped 
charges against the Weatherpeople in the Chicago and 
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Detroit conspiracy cases and dropped Bernardine 
Dohrn’s name from the FBI's Ten Most Wanted List. 
The most well-known defendants in these two cases were, 
and still are, unapprehended. If the government had 
gone to trial it probably would have looked inefficient 
and impotent. In the wake of Watergate, it was probably 
inopportune for the government to go on the offensive 
against the left. Moreover, those defendants who were 
available, including Judy Clark and Linda Evans, were 
preparing for a political trial; the government, which had 
steadily lost conspiracy trials in New York, Harrisburg, 
Gainesville, and Chicago because of the juries’ rightful 
skepticism about the State’s cases, withdrew and dropped 
charges. When the cases were dismissed, many move- 
ment radicals assumed that fugitives would surface. But 
no one has taken the escalator from the underground up 
to FBI headquarters. In October 1973, Howard Mach- 
tinger, a Weather fugitive, was apprehended in New 
York. He was jailed, released on bail, and again became 
a fugitive, rejoining the underground. In a letter, Mach- 
tinger explained that he had been doing important poli- 
tical work underground and wanted to continue to do it. 
Probably most Weatherpeople, if given a choice between 
under and overground, would remain underground. This 
is not out of fear, but by political choice. 

From other communiques, including “New Morn- 
ing’ and the reply to Jane Alpert, it seems that Weather- 


people have created a firm underground home for them- 
selves. They have been able to live lives without fear and 
paranoia. And they have grown. Mary Moylan, one of the 
original Catonsville 9 and a member of the Catholic anti- 
war movement, has joined them—she tells us in a letter-— 
and has given the organization new depth and added 
strength. 

The Weather Underground provides an alternative 
to jail, exile, the courtroom battle. In this way it has 
extended the arena for political activity. As fugitives, the 
Weatherpeople have been cut off from movement cen- 
ters, but they haven't been isolated from youth culture in 
particular, or the overall social and political currents of 
our times. What touches and moves us, touches and 
moves them. They are part of the radical movement of 
the seventies, not simply an odd legacy from 1969. 

Many people have wrongly assumed that the Weath- 
er Underground has collapsed and disintegrated. The 
mass media, of course, has done a lot to spread this view. 
They don't want to believe that radicals are still doing 
political work. Because movement people can’t see it, 
and don’t have contact with it, they believe it doesn’t 
exist. But, from the consistency of the bombings, and the 
communiques, it seems, very definitely, that there is a 
revolutionary underground organization in America, 
composed of young white men and women. 

The Weatherpeople are not hibernating. Their 
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underground is not simply or primarily an escape route, 
a place of refuge or retreat, but one of many roads to the 
‘vantier of revolutionary thought and action. Perhaps the 
oaderground has relied too heavily on the tactic of bomb- 
‘ng. The underground ought to be flexible; it ought to 
have, we hope it does have, an arsenal of varied tactics, a 
storehouse of strategies tested and tempered in political 
action. 

The subterranean world of radicals has not been 
inhabited only by Weatherpeople. During the War in 
Vietnam, especially, there were important clandestine 
networks of GP's, draft resisters, and exiles, involving 
thousands of men and women. More recently, we have 
seen the rise of the Black Liberation Army (BLA). The 
Weatherpeople are part of a larger scene which includes 
two, three, perhaps many separate undergrounds. 

Historically, undergrounds have played an impor- 
iant part in American history: from the revolutionary 
days of the 1770's, through the pre-Civil War era when 
the underground railroad spirited slaves from Southern 
vondage to Northern freedom, to more recent times, such 
ns the struggles of the 1930's and the civil rights move- 
ment of the 1960's. Undergrounds were also essential in 
he Russian, Chinese, Cuban, and Vietnamese revolu- 
‘ions, and it would seem that an underground is essential 
lere. The Weatherwomen are conscious of this under- 
ground. “We look back to the women who have done 
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clandestine work in past years—-to the witches, Harriet 
Tubman, Emma Goldman, to Tanya,” they wrote in 
their response to Jane Alpert. 

It is important for movement people, for radicals 
everywhere to examine the dimensions of an under- 
ground in America. If we closed our eyes to the reality of 
an underground here, we would be neglecting an impor- 
tant political front. We ought to remember that tradi- 
tionally revolutions have important underground streams. 
The czars, emperors, kings, and dictators can’t see them, 
for they are visible only to the people. The revolution itself 
is an explosion, a violent upheaval from the subterranean 
world of exploitation which shatters the walls of the old 
order. The Weather Underground is not the revolution 
full-blown, It is not zhe liberation front on native soil. But 
it reminds us—it is an image in the present—of one 
critical scene in the coming revolution. The Weather- 
people are explorers, Like all explorers, they have followed 
some dead ends, but they have continued their journey, 
Their revolutionary rage helps take us over the borderline 
into rebel territory. And that’s a long way. We—all of us— 





‘are marching now and can see the distance we have come. 


Where we go, where the underground goes now, is a 
matter for common discussion, It's up to us together to 
chart the future. 


MAY, 1974 JONAH RASKIN 
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A DECLARATION OF A 
STATE OF WAR 


MAY 21, 


HELLO, THIS IS BERNARDINE DOHRN. 

I'm going to read A DECLARATION OF A STATE 
OF WAR. 

All over the world, people fighting Amerikan im- 
perialism look to Amerika's youth to use our strategic 
position behind enemy lines to join forces in the destruc- 
tion of the empire. 

Black people have been fighting almost alone for 


years. We've known that our job is to lead white kids to 


armed revolution. We never intended to spend the next 
five or twenty-five years in jail. Ever since SDS became 
revolutionary, we've been trying to show how it is possible 
to overcome the frustration and impotence that comes 
from trying to reform this system. Kids know that the 
lines are drawn; revolution is touching al! of our lives. 
Tens of thousands have learned that protest and marches 
don't do it. Revolutionary violence is the only way. 


1970 


Now we are adapting the classic guerrilla strategy of 
the Tupamaros to our own situation here in the most 
technically advanced country in the world. 


Che taught us that “revolutionaries move like fish in 
the sea.” The alienation and contempt that young people 
have for this country has created the ocean for this 
revolution, 


The hundreds and thousands of young people who 
demonstrated in the sixties against the war and for civil 
rights grew to hundreds of thousands in the past few 
weeks, actively fighting Nixon's invasion of Cambodia 
and the attempted genocide against black people. The 
insanity of Amerikan "justice" has added to its list of 
atrocities six blacks killed in Augusta, two in Jackson 
and four white Kent State students making thousands 
more into revolutionaries. 


The parents of “privileged” kids have been saying 
for years that the revolution was a game for us. But the 
war and racism of this society show that it is too fucked 
up. We will never live peaceably under this system. 


This was totally true of those who died in the New 
York townhouse explosion. The third person who was 
killed there was Terry Robbins, who Jed the first rebellion 
at Kent State less than two years ago. 


The twelve Weathermen who were indicted for 
leading last October's riots in Chicago have never left the 
country. Terry is dead, Linda was captured by a pig 


informer, but the rest of us move freely in and out of 


‘very city and youth scene in this country, We're not in 
hiding, but we're invisible. 

There are several hundred members of the Weather- 
man underground and some of us face more years in jail 
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than the 50,000 deserters and draft dodgers now in 
Canada. Already many of them are coming back to join 
us in the underground or to return to the Man's army 
and tear it up from inside along with those who never 
left, 

We fight in many ways. Dope is one of our weapons. 
The laws against marijuana mean that millions of us are 
outlaws long before we actually split. Guns and grass are 
united in the youth underground. 

Freaks are revolutionaries and revolutionaries are 
freaks. If you want to find us, this is where we are. In 
every tribe, commune, dormitory, farmhouse, barracks 
and townhouse where kids are making love, smoking 
dope and loading guns—fugitives from Amerikan justice 
are free to po. 

For Diana Oughton, Ted Gold and Terry Robbins, 
and for all the revolutionaries who are still on the move 
here, there has been no question for a long time now—we 
wil] never po back. 

Within the next fourteen days we will attack a 
symbol or institution of Amerikan injustice. This is the 
way we celebrate the example of Eldridge Cleaver and H. 
Rap Brown and all black revolutionaries who first in- 
spired us by their fight behind enemy lines for the 
liberation of their people. 

Never again will they fight alone. 


ee 


HEADQUARTERS 


NEW YORK JUNE 10, 1970 


TONIGHT, AT 7 P.M.. WE BLEW UP THE N.Y.C. POLICE 
Headquarters. We called in a warning before the explo- 
sion. 

The pigs in this country are our enemies. They have 
murdered Fred Hampton and tortured Joan Bird. They 
are responsible for 6 black deaths in Augusta, 4 murders 
in Kent State, the imprisonment of Los Siete de fa Raza in 
san Francisco and the continual brutality against Latin 
and white youth on the Lower East Side. Some are named 
Mitchell and Agnew. Others call themselves Leary and 
Hogan. The names are different but the crimes are the 
sume. 

The pigs try to look invulnerable, but we keep finding 
their weaknesses, Thousands of kids, from Berkeley to the 
UN Plaza, keep tearing up and ROTC buildings keep 
going down. Nixon invades Cambodia and hundreds of 
schools are shut down by strikes. Every time the pigs think 
they've stopped us, we come back a little stronger and a lot 
smarter. They guard their buildings and we walk right 
past their guards. They look for us—we get to them first. 
They build the Bank of America, kids burn it down. They 
outlaw grass, we build a culture of life and music. 


The time is now. Political power grows out ofa gun, a 
molotov, a riot, acommune... and from the soul of the 
acople, WEATHERMAN 


HONK AMERIKA 
DETROIT JULY 25, 1970 


THIS IS THE THIRD COMMUNICATION FROM THE WEATHER- 
man Underground. 

With other revolutionaries all over the planet, 
Weatherman is celebrating the 11th anniversary of the 
Cuban revolution. Today we attack with rocks, riots, and 
bombs the greatest killer pig ever known to man—Amer- 
ican imperialism. 

Everywhere we see the growth of revolutionary 
culture and the ways in which every move of the monster 
state tightens the noose around its own neck. 

A year ago people thought it can't happen here. 
Look at where we've come. 

Nixon invades Cambodia; the Cong and all of 
Indo-China spread the already rebelling U.S, troops thin. 
Ahmed is a prisoner; Rap is free and fighting, Fred 
Hampton is murdered; the brothers at Soledad ayenge— 
“two down and one to go.” Pun and several Weathermen 
are ripped; we run free. Mitchell indicts 8 or 10 or 13; 
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thousands of freaks plot to build a new world on the 
ruins of honk Amerika. 
And to General Mitchell we say: “Don’t look for us, 
Dog; we'll find you first.” 
FOR THE CENTRAL COMMITTEE 
WEATHERMAN, 
BERNARDINE DOHRN 


DR. TIMOTHY LEARY 
SAN LUIS OBISPO, CALIFORNIA 
SEPTEMBER 15,. 1970 


THE WEATHERMAN UNDERGROUND HAS THE HONOR AND 
pleasure of helping Dr, Timothy Leary escape from the 
POW camp at San Luis Obispo, California. 

Dr. Leary was being held against his will and against 
the will of millions of kids in this country. He was a 
political prisoner, captured for the work he did in 
helping all of us begin the task of creating a new culture 

n the barren wasteland that has been imposed on this 
country by Democrats, Republicans, capitalists and 
creeps. 

LSD, and grass, like the herbs and cactus and 
mushrooms of the Americar Indians and countless civili- 
zations that have existed on this planet, will help us make 
a future world where it will be possible to live in peace. 


Now we are at war. 

With the NLF and the North Vietnamese, with the 
Democratic Front for the Liberation of Palestine and A! 
Fateh, with Rap Brown and Angela Davis, with all black 
and brewn revolutionaries, the Soledad Brothers and all 
prisoners of war in Amerikan concentration camps we 
know that peace is only possible with the destruction of 
U.S. imperialism, 

Our organization commits itself to the task of 
freeing these prisoners of war. 

We are outlaws, we are free! 

BERNARDINE DOHEN 


MESSAGE TO 
DANIEL BERRIGAN 


CATONSVILLE, MARYLAND 
OCTOBER 8, 1970 


BROTHER DAN SENT US THIS TAPED MESSAGE FROM THE 
Underground just before his capture by the FBI pigs. His 
capture is a blow to all of us. But today even the iron 
bars, armed guards, and barbed wire of the POW camps 
can’t contain our sisters and brothers. In every New York 


City jail prisoners fists broke through walls, guards were 
seized as hostages, and entire cell blocks were liberated. 
In San Rafael, Jonathan Jackson made his heroic at- 
tempt to free the three San Quentin prisoners and the 
Soledad Brothers. The Palestinian guerrillas have freed 
Leila Khaled. Timothy Leary has escaped from San Luis 
Obispo and has joined us in the Underground. We are 
tree outlaws. Mary Moylan, Jane Alpert, and many tribes 
of revolutionaries can’t be found. We've got everything 
we need and the law can't touch us at all. 

In his message Dan Berrigan says that outlawry is 
the normal condition in which decent men and women 
are called upon to live today. We have seen in the 
courage of the Palestinians, the humanity of George 
Jackson, and in the beauty of the Vietnamese people a 
new revolutionary culture emerging out of the death of 
Amerika. Born out of Isla Vista, Chicago, Powder Ridge, 
Kent State, kids’ culture is one of respect for human life 
and a deep belief in peace. We have learned though that 
to be honest we must live outside the law, to be free we 
must fight. 

We watched you, Dan, on tv when they took you to 
jail, smiling and with hands raised, handcuffed, giving 
the sign of peace. You have refused the corruption of 
your generation, 

Join us soon. ‘THE WEATHERMAN UNDERGROUND 
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FALL OFFENSIVE 


CHICAGO 


SISTERS AND BROTHERS—A YEAR AGO WE BLEW AWAY 
the Haymarket pig statue at the start of a youth riot in 
Chicago. The head of the Police Sergeants’ Association 
called emotionally for all-out war between the pigs and 
us. We accepted. Last night we destroyed the pig again. 
This time it begins a fall offensive of youth resistance 
that will spread from Santa Barbara to Boston, back to 
Kent and Kansas for we are everywhere and next week 
familtes and tribes will attack the enemy around the 
country. It is our job to blast away the myths of total 
superiority of the man. 

We did not choose to live in a time of war. We 
choose only to become guerillas and to urge our people to 
prepare for war rather than become accomplices tn the 
genocide of our sisters and brothers. 

We learned from Amerikan history about policies of 
exterminating an entire people and their magnificent 
cultures—the Indians, the blacks, the Vietnamese. We 
are making plans to resist with all of our creativity. 

Students and hippies who now hear peace talk from 
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the white man must remember how talk of peace was 
used against the Indians and preached to the blacks. 


Today many student leaders have cut their hair and 
called for peace. They say young people shouldn't pro- 
voke the government. And they receive in return prom- 
ises of peaceful change. Promises of peace from a 
government that bombs Cambodia while talking about 
an end to war, that killed students at Jackson and Kent 
while calling for responsibility on campus, that murdered 
Fred Hampton and hundreds of blacks while calling for 
racial harmony. Remember that Amerikan pigs have 
already dropped more bombs on a piece of land about 
the size of Florida than the entire tonnage dropped 
during World War I]. Don’t be tricked by talk. Arm 
yourselves and shoot to live! 


We are building a culture and a society that can 
resist genocide. It is a culture of total resistance to mind- 
controlling maniacs; a culture of high-energy sisters 
getting it on, of hippie acid-smiles and communes and 


freedom to be the farthest-out people we can be. It's a 
culture that can take care of its people; Rosemary and 
Tim are free and high, 


J. Edgar himself admitted that “underground radi- 
cals” were the hardest group to infiltrate. That's because 
the culture and ideals we want to live by can only be lived 
in total resistance to Imperialism. 


If Nixon invades Cuba, bombs North Vietnam, 
intervenes in the Middle East, we musi all move fast. 
Figure out strategic weak points of the enemy. Look 
to the Arabs. With the underground and mass movement 
responding together, we could shut down every interna- 
tional airport in Amerika within 24 hours. Every long- 
hair is a YIPPIE! every militant woman a Leila Khaled. 

Surround every armed attack with rallies, phone 
calls, posters and celebrations. We are not just “attack- 
ing targets’’—we are bringing a pitiful helpless giant to 
its knees. 

We invite Ky and Nixon and Agnew to travel in this 
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country. Come to the high schools and campuses. But 
guard your planes, guard your colleges, guard your 
banks, guard your children. Guard your doors. 


BERNARDINE DOHRN 
JEFF JONES 
BILL AYRES 


HALL OF INJUSTICE 


MARIN COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 
OCTOBER $, 1970 


LAST NIGHT WE BLEW UP THE HALL OF INJUSTICE, MARIN 
County Civie Center. 

We dedicate this act to the prisoners of San Quen- 
tin, Soledad and New York, and to all black prisoners of 
war. Fighting where there is no place te hide, they have 
turned every prison in Amerika into an advance guerrilla 
post of the war against pig Amerika. 

We dedicate it to the herote prisoners of O Wing 
and the other inmates of Soledad Prison who retaliated 
for the murder of three of their leaders by executing two 
pig guards, and to the incredible courage of the brothers 
who seized and held the prisons of New York, and whe 
faced the most vicious reprisals with their fists in the air. 

And we dedicate it to “the first of a new breed of 


freedom fighters'"—Jonathan Jackson and his comrades 
who were killed and captured, and to Angela—still alive 
and free!—who together began a new offensive in our 
struggle inside the belly of the monster. 

Free all polttical prisoners! 


THE WEATHERMAN UNDERGROUND 


CRIMINAL 
COURTHOUSE 


LONG ISLAND CITY OCTOBER 9, 1970 


HO CHI MINH ONCE SAID, “WHEN THE PRISON DOOR IS OPEN 
the real dragon will fly out.” This week, in the con- 
centration camps of New York City, the courage and 
humanity of the people broke through the fortress of the 
pigs. In the slave ships of the 20th century Nat Turner 
rises again. The Viet Cong say that prison is a school of 
revolutionaries—but the jails, like the streets of every city 
have become free fire zones—Watts and Detroit taking 
place behind armed guard and iron bars. 

Soledad, the Tombs, Long Binh and Con Thienh, 
the final solution of the Amerikan state—machines for 
breaking men and women and filth, rats, isolation, 


brutality and torture. They are instruments of genocide 
against the entire black and Latin community. When the 
inmates cut loose they showed the vulnerability of the 
empire. With thousands of pigs mobilized to guard the 
jails those of us on the outside should move to aid the 
prisoners. Put out wanted posters for Murtagh and 
McGrath. Wherever they go treat them with the respect 
due enemies of the people. Keep them scared. The 
people will free the Soledad Brothers and the Panther 21. 

The jails can no longer contain the revolution, 
Timothy Leary breaks out of San Luis Obispo, Leila 
Kahled is home free, Rap Brown and Angela Davis can't 
be found. We gre outlaws, free and high—a youth 
guerilla underground in the heart of Babylon. 

None of us are fooled by Lindsay's silver-forked 
tongue—while he speaks of “justice” and “prison re- 
form,” his goons beat unarmed brothers in the prison 
courtyards. 

Last night as part of an international conspiracy we 
blew up the Long Island City Criminal Court House— 
adjacent to the Branch Queens where it all began. With 
rallies and riots, with marches and Molotovs, kids in New 
York City and around the country will continue the 
battle. 

We welcome Commissioner Murphy to our city. 

WEATHERMAN 


Criminal Courthouse 
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NEW MORNING—CHANGING 
WEATHER 


DECEMBER 6, 1970 


THIS ISA COMMUNICATION FOR OUR FRIENDS. WE'VE SENT 
it to those in the underground media we feel closest 
to. 5o we need your help in circulating it by sending it to 
all the underground and college newspapers in your area. 
If you want te, hold a press conference about this. 

There have been several statements that have ap- 
peared recently, claiming to be from the Weather under- 
ground. The article that appeared in Chicago claiming to 
have been Irom someone involved in the second bombing 
of the Haymarket pig statue is not accurate or from 
anyone we can identify. Likewise, the statement that 
appeared in Berkeley last Thursday, signed Bernardine, 
did not come from us. 

At one time we thought that it didn't matter if 
people sent out false communiques, as that would con- 
fuse the enemy. But now it seems that this is not a good 
tactic. It undercuts our ability to be clear about who we 
are and what we are doing; it makes it more difficult to 


struggle with people with whom we may have differences. 
We may be able to help others avoid mistakes we have 
made. So we will probably indicate if a statement is false 
and we'll try to be clear about authenticating ours. 


THIS COMMUNICATION DOES NOT ACCOMPANY A BOMBING 
or a specific action. We want to express ourselves to the 
mass moyement not as military leaders, but as tribes at 
council, It has been nine months since the townhouse 
explosion. In that time, the future of our revolu- 
tion has been changed decisively. A growing ilegal 
organization of young women and men can live and fight 
and love inside Babylon. The FBI can’t catch us; we've 
pierced their bullet-proof shield. But the townhouse 
forever destroyed our belief that armed struggle is the 
only real revolutionary struggle. 

It is time for the movement to go out into the air, to 
organize, to risk calling rallies and demonstrations, to 


convince that mass actions against the war and in 
support of rebellions do make a difference. Only acting 
openly, denouncing Nixon, Agnew and Mitchell, and 
sharing our numbers and wisdom together with young 
sisters and brothers will blow away the fear of the 
students at Kent State, the smack of the Lower East Side 
and the national silence after the bombings of North 
Vietnam. 

The deaths of three friends ended our military 
conception of what we are doing. It took us weeks of 
careful talking to rediscover our roots, to remember that 
we had been turned on to the possibilities of revolution 
by denying the schools, jobs, the death relationships we 
were “educated” for. We went back to how we had begun 
living with groups of friends and found that this revolu- 
tion could leave intact the enslavement of women if 
women did not fight to end and change it, together. And 
marijuana and LSD and little money and awakening to 
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the black revolution, the people of the world. Unpro- 
gramming ourselves; re-learning Amerikan history. The 
first demonstration we joined; the first time we tried to 
convince our friends. In the wake of the townhouse we 
found that we didn’t know much about each others’ pasts 
—our talents, our interests, our differences. 

We had all come together around the militancy of 
young white peopie determined to reject racism and U.S. 
exploitation of the third world. Because we agreed that 
an underground must be built, we were able to disappear 
an entire organization within hours of the explosion. But 
it was clear that more had been wrong with our direction 
than technical inexperience (always install a safety switch 
so you can turn it off and on and a light to indicate if a 
short circuit exists). 

Diana, Teddy and Terry had been in SDS for years. 
Diana and Teddy had been teachers and both spent 
weeks with the Vietnamese in Cuba. Terry had been a 
community organizer in Cleveland and at Kent; Diana 
had worked in Guatamala. They fought in the Days of 
Rage in Chicago. Everyone was angered by the murder of 
Fred Hampton. Because their collective began to define 
armed struggle as the only legitimate form of revolution- 
ary action, they did not believe that there was any reyolu- 
tionary motion among white youth. It seemed like black 
and third world people were going up against Amerikan 
imperialism alone. 


Two weeks before the townhouse explosion, four 
members of this group had firebombed Judge Murtagh's 
house in New York as an action of support for the 
Panther 21, whose trial was just beginning. To many 
people this was a very good action, Within the group, 
however, the feeling developed that because this action 
had not done anything to hurt the pigs materially it 
wasn't very important. So within two weeks time, this 
group had moved from firebombing to anti-personnel 
bombs. Many people in the collective did not want to be 
involved in the large scale, almost random bombing 
offensive that was planned. But they strugeled day and 
night and eventually, everyone agreed to do their part. 

At the end, they believed and acted as if only those 
who dic are proven revolutionaries. Many people had 
been argued into doing something they did not believe in, 
many had not slept for days, Personal relationships were 
full of guilt and fear. The group had spent so much time 
willing themselves to act that they had not dealt with the 
basic technological considerations of safety. They had 
not considered the future: either what to do with the 
bombs if it had not been possible to reach their targets, 
or what to do in the following days. 

This tendency to consider only bombings or picking 
up the gun as revolutionary, with the glorification of the 
heavier the better, we've called the military error. 

Alter the explosion, we called off all armed actions 
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other collectives. We became aware that a group of 
outlaws who are isolated from the youth communities do 
not have a sense of what is going on, cannot develop 
strategies that grow to include large numbers of people, 
have become “us” and “them.” 

It was a question of revolutionary culture. Either 
you saw the youth culture that has been developing as 
bourgeois or decadent and therefore to be treated as the 
enemy of the revolution, or you saw it as the forces which 
produced us, a culture that we are a part of, a young and 
unformed society (nation). 

In the past months we have had our minds blown by 
the possibilities that exist for all of us to develop the move- 
ment so that as revolutionaries we change and shape the 
cultural revolution. We are in a position to change it for 
the better. Men who are chauvinists can change and 
become revolutionaries who no longer embrace any part 
of the culture that stands in the way of the freedom of 
women. Hippies and students who fear black power 
should check out Rap Brown's Die Nigger Die and 
George Jackson’s writings. We can continue to liberate 
and subvert attempts to rip off the culture. People become 
revolutionaries in the schools, in the army, in prisons, in 
communes and on the streets. Not in an underground 
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cell. 

Because we are fugitives, we could not go near the 
Movement. That proved to be a blessing because we've 
been everywhere else. We meet as many people as we can 


with our new identities: wewe watched the TY news of 


our bombings with neighbors and frends who don't 
know that we're Weatherpeople. We're often afraid but 
we take our fear for granted now, not trying to act tough. 
What we onee thought would have to be some zombie- 
type discipline has turned out to be a yoga ol alertness, a 
heightened awareness of activities and vibrations around 
us-—-almost a new set of eyes and ears. 

Even though we have not communicated about 
ourselves specifically before this, our actions have said 
much about where our heads are at. We have obviously 
not gone in for large scale material damage. Most of our 
actions have hurt the enemy on about the same military 
scale as a bee sting. But the political effect against the 
enemy has been devastating. The world knows that even 
the white youth of Babylon will resort to force to bring 
down imperialism. 

The atacks on the Marin County Court House and 
the Long Island City Jail were made because we believe 
that the resistance and political leadership that is grow- 
ing within the prisons demands immediate and mass 
support from young people. For all the George Jacksons, 
Afeni Shakurs and potential revolutionaries in these 


jails, the movement is the Irfelinec. They rebelled expect- 
ing massive support from outside. 

Demonstrations in support of prison revolts are a 
major responsibility of the movement, but someone must 
call for them, put out the leaflets, convince people that tt 
is a priority. We are so used to feeling powerless that we 
believe pig propaganda about the death of the move- 
ment, or some bad politics about rallies being obsolete 
and bullshit. A year ago, when Bobby Seale was ripped 
off in Cicago and the movement didn't respond, it made 
it easier for the pigs to murder Fred Hampton. Now two 
Puerto Ricans have been killed by the pigs in the New 
York jails, in retaliation for the prisoner rebellion. What 
we do or don't do makes a difference. 

It will require courage and close families of people 
to do this organizing. Twos and threes is not a good form 
for anything—it won't put out a newspaper, organize a 
conference on the war, or do an armed action without 
getting caught. Our power is that together we are mobile, 
decentralized, exible, and we come into every home 
where there are children who catch the music of freedom 
and life. 

The women and men in jails are POWs held by the 
United States. When an Amerikan pilot is shot down 
while bombing North Vietnamese villages, he is often 
surrounded by thousands of people who have just seen 
their family and homes destroyed by the bombs he was 


delivering. Yet the man is not attacked and killed by the 
Vietnamese but is cared for as a prisoner. Nixon is now 
waging a last ditch moral crusade around the treatment 
of these Amerikan war criminals to justify all his im- 
pending atrocities. 

The demonstrations and strikes following the rape 
of Indochina and the murders at Jackson and Kent last 
May showed real power and made a strong difference. 
New people were reached and involyed and the govern- 
ment was put on the defensive. This month the bombings 
could have touched off actions expressing our fury at 
double-talking Laird and his crew—war research and 
school administrators and travelling politicians are with- 
in reach of our leaflet, our rallies, our rocks. Women’s lib 
groups can find in Nguyen Thi Binh a sister for whom 
there is love and support here. Her proposals for peace 
must be explained and Bloody Dick’s plans to use more 
bombers to replace the Gls who are refusing to fight 
exposed as the escalation and genocide it is. Vietnamiza- 
tion Indianization limited duration protective reaction 
suppressive fire horseshit. It seems that we sometimes 
forget that in Vietnam strong liberated women and men 
live and fight. Not as abstract guerrilla fighters slugging 
it out with U.S. imperialism in Southeast Asia, but as 
people with values and loves and parents and children 
and hopes for the future. 

People like Thai, a fighter in the People's Liberation 
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Armed Forces who was in Hue during Tet and at 
Hamburger Hill a year later, or Than Tra, an organizer 
in the mass women’s organization and the students’ 
movement in the cities, whe had not seen her lover in 
nine years. They travelled for a month to come to Cuba to 
meet with us, to sing and dance and explain how it is in 
Vietnam. There is nothing brutal or macho about guns 
and bombs in their hands. We can't help thinking that if 
more people knew about them the anti-war movement 
would never have allowed Nixon and Agnew to travel to 
so many cities during the past election with only the 
freaks at Kansas State and the people of San Jose to 
make our anger at his racism known to the world. 

The hearts of our people are in a good place, Over 
the past months, freaks and hippies and a lot of people in 
the movement have begun to dig in for a long winter. 
Kent and Augusta and Jackson brought to all of us a 
coming of age, a seriousness about how hard it will be to 
fight in Amerika and how long it will take us to win. We 
are all beginning to figure out what the Cubans meant 
when they told us about the need for new men and new 
women. 

People have been experimenting with everything 
about their lives, fierce against the ways of the white 
man. They have learned how to survive together in the 
poisoned cities and how to live on the road and the land. 
They've moved to the country and found new ways to 


bring up free wild children. People have purified them- 
selves with organic food, fought for sexual liberation, 
grown long hair. People have reached out to each other 
and learned that grass and Organic consciousness- 
expanding drugs are weapons of the revolution. Not 
mandatory for everyone, not a gut-check, but a tool—s 
Yaequi way of knowledge. But while we sing of drugs the 
enemy knows how great a threat our youth culture is to 
their rule, and they employ their allies—the killer-drugs 
{smack and speed}—to pacify and destroy young people, 
No revolution can sueceed without the youth, and we face 
that possibility if we don't meet this threat. 

People are forming new families. Collectives have 
sprung up from Seattle to Atlanta, Buffalo to Vermont, 
and they are units of people who trust each other both to 
live together and to organize and fight together, The 
revolution involves our whole lives; we aren't part-time 
soldiers or secret revolutionaries. It is our closeness and 
the integration of our personal lives with our revolution- 
ary work that will make it hard for undercover pigs to 
infiltrate our collectives. It's one thing for pigs to go toa 
few meetings, even meetings of a secret cell. It’s much 
harder for them to live in a family for long without being 
detected. 

One of the most important things that has changed 
since people hegan working in collectives is the idea of 
what leadership is. People—and especially groups of 


sisters—don't want to follow academic ideologues or 
authoritarians, From Fidel’s speeches and Ho's poems 
we've understood how leaders grow out of being deeply in 
touch with movements. From Crazy Horse and other 
great Indian chiefs we've learned that the people who 
respect their tribe and its needs are followed freely and 
with love. The Lakotas laughed at the whites’ appointing 
one man to be chief of all the Lakota tribes, as if people 
wouldn't still go with whichever leader they thought was 
doing the right thing! 

Many of these changes have been pushed forward by 
women both in collectives with men and in all-women’s 
collectives. The enormous energy of sisters working 
together has not only transformed the movement inter- 
nally, but when it moves out it is a movement that con- 
fuses and terrifies Amerika. When asked about the sin- 
cerity of Mme. Binh’s proposals Ky says, "Never trust a 
woman in politics.” The pigs refuse to believe that wom- 
en can write a statement or build a sophisticated ex- 
plosive device or fight in the streets. But while we have 
seen the potential strength of thousands of women 
marching, it is now up to revolutionary women to take 
the lead to call militant demonstrations, to organize 
young women, to carry the Viet Cong flag, to make it 
hard for Nixon and Ky to travel around the country rant- 
ing about POWs the same day that hundreds of women 
are being tortured in the prisons of South Vietnam. 
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It’s up to us to tell women in Amerika about Mme. 
Binh in Paris; about Pham Thi Quyen, fighter in the 
Saigon underground and wife of Nguyen Van Troi; about 
Mme. Nguyen Thi Dinh, leader of the first South Viet- 
namese People’s Liberation Armed Forces unit uprising 
in Ben Tre in 1961; about Celia Sanchez and Heidi 
Santamaria who fought at Moncada and in the Havana 


underground; about Bernadette Devlin and Leila Khaled 
and Lolita Lebrun; and about Joan Bird and Afeni 
Shakur, and Mary Moylan here. 

We can't wait to organize people until we pet 
ourselves together any more than we can act without 
being together. They must go on at the same time. None 
of these changes that people are going through are rules 


THE BOMBING OF 
THE CAPITOL 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


THE NIXON REGIME 18 NOW ATTEMPTING THE BRUTAL 


conquest of yet another nation in Indochina. Lies about 
the war “winding down” cannot hide the criminal in- 
vasion of Laos. Nixon’s speech last week cannot cover 
up the most vicious inhuman air war in history. Deadly 
US B52s are dropping the equivalent of Hiroshima every 
two days on Laotian villages, forests and fields. Air 
attacks on South Vietnam, North Vietnam and Cambo- 
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dia are heavy and increasing. Nixon can't explain away 
Niteen hundred US marines ready on the North Viet- 
namese border while Ky, Thieu and Kissinger prepare 
the Amerikan public for the next invasion. Nixon cannot 
disguise his plan—the genocide of all Indochinese people 
who dare to fight against Amerikan imperialism. 

We have attacked the Capitol because it is, along 
with the White House and the Pentagon, the worldwide 


and principles. We are in many different regions of the 
country and are building different kinds of leaders and 
organizations. It's not coming together into one organi- 
zation, or paper structure of factions or coalitions. It's a 
New Nation that will grow out of the Struggles of the next 


year. BERNARDINE DOHRN 
WEATHER UNDERGROUND 


symbol of the government which is now attacking Indo- 
china. To millions of people here and in Latin America, 
A. ‘ica and Asia, it is a monument to U.S. domination 
ow > the planet. The invaders of Laos will not have peace 
in this country, Young people here will do everything we 
can to harass, disrupt and destroy this murderous gov- 
ernment, The thousands of people who have begun to 
protest and fight this new escalation are saying to the 
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world that we will retaliate against Amerika's crimes. 
Our actions, our protests and the spirit of our resistance 
will be welcomed and supported by people all over the 
world. 


It is urgent that all of us expose Nixon’s lies. Pham 
Van Dong said, “Nixon talks peace to make war, that is 
as clear as daylight.” The U.S. claims to be responding to 
the presence of North Vietnamese in Laos, to be attack- 
ing the so-called Ho Chi Minh trail. But it is really 
launching a direct attack on the people of Laos. Their 
fight for national liberation has a long history. The 
Pathet Lao and nationalist forces have been fighting 
invaders since 1950, winning military victories, trans- 
forming lives. Since May 1964 (two months before the 
Gulf of Tonkin incident) Amerikan B52s flown from 
Thailand haye been devastating the Laotian countryside. 
Sixty percent of the Laotian people have been made 
homeless, driven into population clusters or restoration 
zones with little possibility of survival. This, of course, is 
what the U.S. has done in Cambodia and South Viet- 
nam 


But in the past few weeks, the Pathet Lao has won 
great victories over the US-controlled, CIA-trained mer- 
eenaries. After cutting off two bases, they are now 
threatening the main body of the atlacking army. Nixon 
needs to send in Amerikan troops to repair the debacle. 
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Already, the media and military spokesmen are calling it 
the greatest defeat since Tet—raising before Nixon and 
his collaborators the spectre of Dien Bien Phu. 


Faced with defeats on the ground, Amerika has 
turned to an air war without limits. “Vietnamization”' 
only means the replacement of Amerikan ground troops 
with even greater air power. With Black G.I.s leading 
open rebellions in the army, Nixon can’t rely on draftees. 
As G.Ls leave Vietnamese soil, they are replaced by more 
Amerikan BS2s, flown by more Amerikan death-pilots, 
dropping bombs made in Amerikan factories. 


U.S. bombers are now raining death on all of 
Indochina, Chemical defoliants have changed beautiful, 
lush countryside into a barren wasteland, uninhabitable 
for generations. Whole rice crops have been wiped out. 
And the Vietnamese revealed to scientists that defoliants 
cause severe genetic damage to human beings. A preg- 
nant woman who drinks water which contains defoliant 
is more likely to have a malformed child than a woman 
exposed to atomic radiation in Hiroshima. The whole 
population of 5 Northeastern provinces of South Viet- 
nam is being forceably relocated to create a 60 mile wide 
free-fire zone for Amerikan bombers. There is open 
speculation in Washington about using tactical nuclear 
weapons in this area, This is not just a war against the 
people who are fighting now—it is a war against the 


future. 

But Nixon speaks of peace. Air war isn’t really war 
at all. Bombers pounding the Laotian villages doesn't 
mean an invasion. Gls in South Vietnamese uniforms 
aren't really Amerikans. Words like “protective reac- 
tion,” “protective encirclement” and “phased withdraw- 
al” clean it up for the TV and voting audience. 

The men who are running this war are a new vicious 
breed of murderers. Kissinger smilingly referred to 
Nixon’s address as his “End of the World” speech, while 
Amerika moves closer to war with China. Laird cries for 
the POWs while Vietnamese are tortured in Saigon’s 
tiger cages and by U.S. special forces. Rogers pledges a 
“war without limits” in Indochina. Arrogant imperialists 
at ease with the pastime of murder. Selling their atroci- 
ties with press releases, “new images,” Madison Avenue 
doublethink. But as Custer discovered at the Little Big 
Horn, as the French found at Dien Bien Phu, and as 
Nixon is learning in the Laotian hills west of Khe Sanh, 
the arrogance of the white man can lead to his own 
destruction. 

The war that began ten years ago was to be a quick 
mop-up job to search and destroy the Vietcong. Instead 
it has become the longest war this country has fought 
since the wars to conquer the Indians. Faced with the 
whole people of Laos, Cambodia and Vietnam as its 
enemy, Amerika has turned to a new kind of warfare— 
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kill all, burn all, destroy all. The crimes committed at the 
village of My Lai are not extraordinary—the defendants 
in that case call it standard operating procedure. After 
all, Calley testified, it’s not as if he were killing human 
beings. 

But the people of Indochina have persevered. In 
Vietnam the Amerikan invaders have been driven out of 
the countryside by the full power of people's war. By local 
self-defense units in each village, by women in the rice 
fields shooting down bomber planes, by children running 
supplies to the front, by the bamboo traps set by 
thousands of villagers, today the Provisional Revolution- 
ary Government (PRG) governs four-fifths of the coun- 
tryside and 1! million people. It is recognized by over 
twenty nations, leading the war effort, maintaining fac- 
tories and schools, making films. It is the government 
which, represented by Madame Binh, seeks peace and 
independence in Paris. 

The Saigon regime is now on the brink of collapse. 
Even the CIA estimates that over thirty thousand people 
inside the regime are secret members of the NLF. In 
Saigon itself the underground carries out daily sabotage 
attacks, and mass student demonstrations threaten the 
U.S. embassy. In the cities, once the heart of Amerikan 
corruption and power in South Vietnam, everyone is part 
of the resistance movement. 

Thousands of young people had the honor of meet- 


ing the Vietnamese while helping with the sugar harvest 
in Cuba, What we learn from our Cuban and Vietnamese 
friends is that our power grows in a long, a protracted 
war, while the enemy, attacked on many fronts, weakens. 
We have already fought many battles here. We were at 
the Pentagon and stopped troop trains in Oakland in 
1967. In 1968, the combined effect of the Tet offensive, 
Black rebellions in every city and the student movement 
forced LBJ into early retirement. Last May, the massive 
response to the invasion of Cambodia slowed down 
Nixon's timetable, heightened the crisis within the army, 
and gave great encouragement to the Indochinese 
people. 

Now ruling-class spokesmen are telling us that the 
movement has cooled off—but we saw a new spirit march 
through the streets of Amerika last month. People are 
not fooled about the difficulty of resistance—we were 
never that naive. We are all learning new ways to fight 
against the advanced repressive technology of the pigs. 
It's growing. In many cities, women's groups led militant 
street demonstrations for the first time. They have taken 
the name and ideal of Madame Binh to young people. 
The life of Ho Chi Minh, the history of the DRV and 
NLF has been an inspiration to all of us—now we must 
learn about the Pathet Lao and Khmer Rouge. The spirit 
of cooperation that exists among all the organizations 
allied in the fight to free Indochina is the spirit we can 


build this year within Amerika. Now we must begin 
mobilizing for the next stage. 

All over the country, revolutionaries are getting 
ready for the Spring. Our plans can be as creative and 
indigenous as the bamboo booby traps of the Vietnam- 
ese. Sometimes our weapons don’t seem to be enough— 
the feeling of frustration comes from our passionate de- 
sire to help force the withdrawal of U.S. troops and stop 
the murderous bombing raids right away. But our sting is 
deadly—our revolution is young. Beautiful Pathet Lao 
banners, sisters marching strong, mobile forces, new 
people. People learning how to live and how to sustain 
the fight. Together there comes great power. The com- 
bined strength of armed underground attacks, propa- 
ganda, demonstrations in the cities and campuses, ac- 
tions by local collectives, all forms of organizing and 
political warfare can wreck the Amerikan warmachine. 

Everything we do makes a difference. After the B52 
attacks, the Vietnamese fill in the bomb craters. Hun- 
dreds of men and women mobilize to hand small baskets 
of earth up to the people at the top of the crater. Soon the 
crater is filled. People all over the world are encouraged 
by what we do here in the heart of the Empire. 

Nixon will see that what he took for acquiescence 
was really the calm before the storm. 


THE WEATHER UNDERGROUND 
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TO MRS. BACON 


MAY 1, 1971 


DEAR MRS. BACON—THE PEOPLE WHO ARE PART OF THE 
Weather Underground want to express to you our admi- 
ration and respect for the support you showed your 
daughter Leslie when she was assaulted and arrested by 
the FBI on Wednesday. Your confidence in Leslie is justi- 
fied because she is completely innocent of any involve- 
ment in the bombing of the U.S. Capitol. We know this 
for a fact because, as the FBI and Justice Department 
well know, our organization did the bombing. 

During the U.S. invasion of Laos, we attacked the 
very seat of U.S. white arrogance for several reasons; 1) 
to express our love and solidarity with the non-white 
people of the world who always happen to be the victims 
of 200 years of U.S. technological warfare; and 2) to 
freak out the warmongers and remind them that they 
have created guerillas here; 3) to bring a smile and a 
wink to the kids and people here who hate this govern- 
ment. To spread joy. 

We have never met Leslie but we know that like 
many people who have been harassed or called before 
grand juries, she has devoted her energies to an end to 
the Amerikan war in Indochina. She resists. Her crime ts 
that she is inspired by Indochinese women rather than by 


Tricia Nixon; that she traces her heritage to Harriet 
Tubman and does the day to day work of urging people 
to act on their convictions that this war must be stopped 
now, 

What a shallow attempt to spread fear among the 
thousands of free happy children in Washington angered 
and committed to ending this racist war, and determined 
to force the government to implement the People’s Peace 
Treaty! We hope people tn the streets realize that they 
inspire us through difficult times as much as we intend 
cur freedom to be a source of small victories and 
encouragement to them. We give strength to each other. 
Our differences are our strength when we respect and 
affirm each other's passionate ways of acting to énd the 
war. 

The pious men who ask us to be patient cannot 
really believe that we will trust a government which frees 
Lt. Calley for the murder of over a hundred Vietnamese 
people, or acquits Capt. Kotouc for murder and cutting 
off the finger of a Viet Cong prisoner (it was an accident), 
or chains and imprisons black men and women in 
Amerikan prisons, Nixon may promise to bring home the 
rebelling U.S. troops in Indochina but the air war goes 
on. We demand an end to planes, bombs, electronic 
sensors, chemicals, gases, heroin traffic, U.S. dollars and 
advice—in short, the Amerikan way of life as seen by the 
millions of angry black, brown, yellow and red people of 


the world, 

After a year of looking foolish and empty-handed, 
the FBI has again proven incapable of making any 
progress in their investigation of the Capitol for the 
simple reason that no clues were left and the action was 
carried out by young women and men who are under- 
ground. We will let the government show its hand. We 
will let them say what their fantasy evidence ts, and then, 
at the appropriate time the people who did the Capitol 
bombing will explain in detail how the attack was 
planned and carried out. There are certain facts which 
can only be known by two groups of people: us and the 
“security forces” who investigated the bombing after it 
had occurred, 

Mrs. Bacon, we cannot turn ourselves in to save 
Leslie. She is a committed revolutionary and understands 
this. But she will be free if our sisters and brothers stand 
with her and are not diverted into the false issues of 
“repression” or “‘yiolence.”’ The issue is the war in 
Indochina, the murderous policy of a lying government 
bent on dominating the Third World. 

As long as there is an Amerikan soldier, gun, bomb, 
or plane attacking the people of Southeast Asia, we must 
continue our fight. We hope our own mothers also 
understand how passionately we feel this. 

WEATHER UNDERGROUND 
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GEORGE JACKSON 


SAN FRANCISCO 


“They've pushed me over the line from which there can 
be no retreat, I know that they will not be satisfied until 
they've pushed me out of existence altogether.” 


ON SATURDAY, AUGUST 21, 1971, GEORGE JACKSON, BLACK 
warrior, revolutionary leader, political prisoner, was 
shot dead by racist forces at San Quentin. Murdered 
for what he had become: Soledad Brother, soldier of his 
people, rising up through torment and torture, tyranny 
and injustice, unwilling to bow or bend to his oppressors. 
George Jackson died with his eyes fixed clearly on free- 
dom. 

Tonight the offices of the California prison system 
in San Francisco and Sacramento were attacked. Here is 
one outraged response to the assassination of George 
Jackson: 


“There are still some Blacks here who consider 
themselves criminals—but not many. Believe me my 
friend, with the time and incentive that these brothers 
have to read, study and think, you will find no class or 
category more aware, more embitiered, desperate, or 


AUGUST 30, 1971 


dedicated to the ultimate remedy—revolution, The most 
dedicated, the best of our kind—you'll find them in the 
Folsoms, San Quentins and Soledads.”' 


The prisons are part of a strategy of colonial warfare 
being waged against the Black population. For over a 
hundred years the U.S. government has tried to ‘‘civi- 
lize” the continents of Africa, Asia and Latin America. 
For the same reasons the government has stolen the land 
and labor and attempted to rip apart the culture of Black 
people. Originally kidnapped from Africa to work the 
plantations of the South, Black people today are being 
torn from their families and communities to be incarcer- 
ated in slave labor camps. Under the Slavery and Eman- 
cipation Act of 1865, slavery and involuntary servitude 
were abolished for everyone except criminals. According- 
ly, the prison system in this country is run at a profit, 
with prisoners paid pennies an hour to produce every- 
thing from shoes to missile parts. Like in Vietnam, where 
“rebellious” populations have been “relocated” to stra- 
icgic hamlets and tiger cages, the rebels of Watts, Har- 
lem, Detroit, Hough have been shipped to places called 


San Quentin, the Tombs, Parish Prison and Cook Coun- 
ty Jail—concentration camps whose sole purpose is to 
crush the spirit of resistance in the Black population. 


Inside are those who have fought back against the 
white armies which occupy their communities, those who 
have experienced the slow death of heroin, those who 
have not accepted hunger, unemployment and racism as 
a normal way of life. Fifty percent of the prison popula- 
tion of California is Black and Brown. There are more 
Black men in prison than in college. Once in jail, the 
point is to keep them there. Thousands of prisoners are 
serving indeterminate sentences—one year to life is the 
required California sentence for robbery. There is a high 
price for parole—that of utter subservience to daily rac- 
ism and indignities. Prisoners must accept arbitrary 
transfers, denial of visitation rights without explanation, 
inhumane medical treatment, atrocious food, overerowd- 
ing and rampant brutality. They must accept contin- 
ual denial of parole by white Adult Authority members. 
George Jackson was denied parole many times between 
1961 and 1969, although his only “erime” was a $70 pas 
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station robbery. If a prisoner becomes identified as a 
militant, as an agitator, the Adjustment Center awaits. 
In San Quentin’s Maximum Security Adjustment Cen- 
ter, almost all the prisoners are Black and Brown. The 
guards and trustees are almost all white. It is in this wing 
that Fleeta Drumgo, John Clutchette, Ruchel Magee are 
now being burned and beaten. 


The colonial administrators of the system—"‘correc- 
tion” officials, parole boards, youth boards, guards, ad- 
ult authorities—are there to make sure that no freedom 
fighters get out; that those who are still unbroken remain 
inside, to be subjected to constant psychological and 
physical torture, and if necessary, to be assassinated. The 
execution of George Jackson is the North American pris- 
on system’s final solution to the “problem” of Black 
resistance. 


“We reckon ali time in the future from the day of 


the man-child's death... I want people to wonder at 
what forces created him, terrible, vindictive, cold, calm 
man-child." 


The masters would have us believe that violence is a 
choice in the world, that the best of us choose non-vio- 
lence as a means of change and that deviants choose 
violence. The loudest cries for restraints and non-vio- 
lence come from the very throats of these bent on vio- 


lence as a means of control. The Vietnamese are told to 
be non-violent from the cock-pits of B-52s; Blacks are 
told to believe in progress while their children are syste- 
matically forced through schools where they are taught 
how vot to read and write. So long as the master slave 
relationship continues, violence will be a fact of life. 
Thousands of Black and Brown babies die of malnutri- 
tion and lead poisoning each year; one third of all Puerto 
Rican women are sterilized in birth control experiments. 
Those who place the blame for violence upon those who 
resist this oppression are prolonging slavery. George 
Jackson was a humane man who had to use every means 
to fight for survival in a racist country. Violence, blood- 
shed, madness—this has always been the cry of the slave- 
master after a rebellion. But those are words which des- 
cribe those who crack the whips and maintain power by 
standing on the threats of others. It is not violent to reach 
lor life, not mad to risk all for freedom, 


“Medgar Evers, Malcolm X, Bobby Hutton, Brother 
Booker, W.L. Noland, M.L. King, Featherstone, Mark 
Clark, and Fred Hampton—just a few who have already 
gone the way of the buffalo.” 


There is a pattern to this country’s attempts to 
control colonial peoples. One of its chief weapons has 
been the periodic assassinations of major leaders. From 
the murder of Patrice Lumumba in 1961 to the shooting 


down of Malcolm X in 1965, the targets are those who 
have assumed center stage in the Struggle for Black 
Liberation at any given time. With rebellions throughout 
the prison system this past year, George Jackson had 
emerged as a key figure in the Black community—a 
spokesman for enraged men and women who are honing 
themselves for a fight to the death within this country’s 
detention camps. Every prisoner throughout California 
has heard of Jackson; his execution represents a major 
attempt at mass propaganda—to convince the youth who 
are now entering the Folsoms and the Quentins that 
rebellion is hopeless, that those who inspire and lead will 
pay the price of death. 


There must be a price for racist attacks, a higher 
price for murder. Mass actions outside the Tombs last 
year might have prevented the murder of two Puerto 
Rican prisoners a week after the rebellions. If Edward 
Hanrahan had been dealt with for the murder of Fred 
Hampton, James Parks might have thought twice before 
participating in the murder of George Jackson. Every 
prison official must learn to balance actions with his 
Gesire for personal safety, 

The history of Black people in this country has been 
one of passionate resistance to the slave masters. All too 
often, they have had to wage that fight alone. Black and 
Srown people inside the jails are doing all they can— 
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must they fight alone even now? White people on the 
outside have a deep responsibility to enter the battle at 
every level. Each of us can turn our grief into the right- 
cous anger and our anger into action. Two small bombs 


do not cool our rage. We nurture that rage inside us. We 
view our actions as simply a first expression of our love 
and respect for George Jackson and the warriors of San 
Quentin. 


ATTICA 


ALBANY, NEW YORK SEPTEMBER 17, 1971 


BY NOW EVERYONEIS AWARE THAT THE MONDAY SLAUGH- 
ter did not have to take place. If this was a civilized society, 
the men in power would not need to kill those who demand 
their freedom and to be treated with the respect due to 
every human being. 


Attica Prison is a place where 85% of those held 
there are Black or Puerto Rican. All the guards and ad- 
ministrators of the prison are white. This is not an over- 
sight by some dumb bureaucrat. This is how a society run 
by white racists maintains its control. 


Everyone knows about high bails, the box, beatings 
by white racist guards carrying "nigger sticks.” Everyone 
saw Governor Rockefeller, Commissioner Oswald and 
the rest of those racists lie, and then attempt to justify 


their lies as to the alleged “killings” of the hostages. 


It is not a question of being ignorant of the facts, In 
their manifesto the prisoners said: "The entire incident 
that has erupted here at Attica is a result of the 
unmitigated oppression wrought by the racist adminis- 
tration network of this prison, We are men, we are not 
beasts. And we do not intend to be beaten or driven as 
such. What has happened here is but the sound before 
the fury of those who are oppressed.” 


Fither you are a racist and support the murder and 
torture of Black and Puerto Ricans by mad-dog whites, 
or you commit yourself to doing everything and anything 
necessary to support the fight being waged by Black and 
Puerto Rican people in this country for their survival. 


Aittica 47 


“UH never forgive, I'll never forget and if i'm guilty 
ofanything at all it's of not leaning on them hard enough. 
War without terms.” 


WEATHER UNDERGROUND 


Mass murder is not unusual in this country: it is the 
foundation of American imperialism. In our lifetime we 
have seen four Black girls killed by a bomb explosion in 
Birmingham, Alabama. We have seen Black students 
gunned down at Orangeburg, South Carolina, and Jack- 
son, Mississippi. We have seen Watts, Newark, and 
Detroit. Amerika has murdered Maleolm X, Martin 
Luther King, Fred Hampton, and two weeks ago, the 
authorities in California assassinated George L. Jackson. 
We have seen white students shot and killed at Berkeley 
and Kent State. 

And in Southeast Asia this country now bears the 
responsibility for che deaths of over a million Vietnamese 
people. Amerika’s genocidal war will be more devastat- 
ing than that waged by the Nazis—poisoning a people 
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and a land for many generations to come. 

Children grow up in this country knowing that J, 
William Calley can be convicted of the murder of 22 
unarmed Vietnamese civilians and be congratulated for 
it by a President more interested in his re-election than 
the lives of any human beings on Earth. The main 
question white people have to face today is not the state 


of the economy (for many, the question of selling their 
sccond car) but whether they are going to continue to 
allow genocidal murder, in their name. of oppressed 
people in this country and around the World. 
Tonight we attacked the head offices of the New 
York State Department of Corrections at Albany. 
Tomorrow thousands of people will demonstrate in New 


THE BOMBING OF THE 
PENTAGON 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Nothing is more precious than independence and free- 
dom, and we would rather sacrifice all than lose our 
country and live as slaves, Ho Chi Minh 


AFTER YEARS AND YEARS OF FIGHTING FOREIGN 
invaders—Japan, France, and the United States—the 
Vietnamese are now moving toward the total liberation of 
their country. It is a crucial period in the long history of 
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Vietnamese resistance. For in the past seven weeks the 
massive offensive organized by the Vietnamese people 
has shattered the Nixon strategy of “Vietnamization”’ 
and freed thousands of people from the South Vietna- 
mese detention centers, disrupting what the arrogant 
whites call the Rural Pacification Program. Large sec- 
tions of countryside have again been liberated by the 
National Liberation Front. It has become clear to every- 


York and around the country against this racist slaugh- 
ter. We must continue to make the Rockefellers, Oswalds, 
Reagans, and Nixons pay for their crimes. We only wish 
we could do more to show the courageous prisoners at 
Attica, San Quentin, and the other 20th century slave 
ships that they are not alone in their fight for the right to 
live. WEATHER UNDERGROUND 


one that the Thieu regime and the Army of the Republic 
of Viet Nam would collapse within a matter of days 
without U.S. air and naval power. The risk taken by the 
Vietnamese at this time is to face that U.S. military 
might in a fight to regain their homeland. 

Today we attacked the Pentagon, the center of the 
American military command. We are acting at a time 
when growing U.S. air and naval shellings are being 


The Bombing of the Pentagon 
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carried out against the Vietnamese while U.S. mines and 
war ships are used to blockade the harbors of the Demo- 
cratic Republic of Viet Nam; while plans for even more 
escalations are being made in Washington. 

The clouds embrace the peaks, the peaks embrace 
the clouds. 

The river below shines like a mirror, spotless and 
clean. 

On the crest of the Western Mountain, my heart 
stirs as 1 wander looking towards the southern sky and 
dreaming of old friends. Ho Chi Minh 

Viet Nam is one country and one people. As one 
people, they trace the roots of their resistance back to the 
first independence struggle led by the Trung sisters. As 
one people, they defeated the Japanese occupying force 
and their Vichy French allies in 1945. As one people they 
defeated the French occupation troops in 1954 at Dien 
Bien Phu. And as one people, they have stood up to the 
attempts of the United States to subjugate them. 

Viet Nam, after the defeat of the French, was sepa- 
rated into two zones at the Geneva Conference of 1954. 
The imperialist powers participating at Geneva, led by 
the United States, maneuvered to set up a zone that 
would be agreeable to their penetration, with the full 
intention of using it as a base to launch attacks and 
subversion against other Southeast Asian countries, The 
Geneva Accords clearly state that "the military demarea- 


tion line [between North and South] is provisional and 
should not be interpreted as constituting a political or 
territorial boundary.” The Accords called for interna- 
tional supervised elections throughout Viet Nam within 
two years in order that the Vietnamese could determine 
their own future. The elections never happened, thwarted 
by the American-backed dictator Ngo Dinh Diem and 
his corrupt government. President Eisenhower said 
“..,. had elections been held possibly 80% of the popula- 
tion would have voted for the communist Ho Chi Minh.” 
The era of direct U.S. intervention had begun. The Pen- 
fagon Papers pointed out later that “South Viet Nam was 
essentially the creation of the United States.” And yet 
the lic of “aggression from the North” has been justified 
for continual escalation. | 


Netther bombs nor shells can cow our people and no 
honeyed words can deceive them. We. Vietnamese, are 
resolved to fight till not a single U.S. aggressor remains 
on our beloved land. Ho Chi Minh 


A people united with a vision of independence and 
liberty are a powerful human force. They can be bombed 
and killed, and their progress can be slowed, but they can 
never be fully enslaved. This is why in Viet Nam, the 
people are still able to resist with such strength, even 
after a series of aggressive military strategies—special 
war, limited war, large-scale air attacks—have been un- 


leashed against them. The vision of a free Viet Nam is 
more compelling than the fear of more U.S. reprisals, 

The people of Viet Nam are conscious of the risks 
and the stakes of their struggle. They persevere. They 
resist bit by bit; they rebuild piece by piece. 

From a bomb shelter in Hanoi a few days ago, a 
Vietnamese told an American reporter, “Nixon cannot 
understand us.... We have anticipated the worst and 
have all the means to face it. Ho Chi Minh said that 
Hanoi, Haiphong and other cities would be destroyed but 
that we could not be defeated—he predicted it.” 

What further price will the Vietnamese have to pay 
to win their freedom? Already 3,000,000 Vietnamese 
have died in the fighting. The Indochinese people have 
had to withstand 26 million tons of explosives used 
against them by U.S. forces from 1965-71. They have 
been subjected to sustained U.S. air-raids, directed 
against agricultural cooperatives, communes, hospitals, 
schools, dikes and workshops throughout the country. 

And now the United States government, instead of 
leaving Viet Nam, has responded to the deepening politi- 
cal crisis at home and the defeat of American ground 
troops, with a policy of ‘“Vietnamization.” 

“Vietnamization” is the Nixon Doctrine applied to 
Viet Nam, h calls for the withdrawal of U.S. combat 
troops in an attempt to cool the political crisis within the 
United States. Aid to the Army of the Republic of Viet 
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Nam is increased to try to build up the pro-U.S. forces. 
At the same time. “Vietnamization™ is a strategy based 
onan increasing U.S. presence in terms of air, naval and 
technological power. So the U.S. troop levels recede while 
destruction and death increase. Once again the white 
man calculates that it is worth the cost because the 
bodies aren't white. And Asian is turned against Asian 
by the manipulation of a foreign power. 


Eves must took far ahead, and thoughts be deeply 
pondered, 

Be bold and unremitling in attack. Give the Wrong 
command. and two chariots are rendered useless, 

Come the right moment. a Pawn ean bring you 
victory. Ho Chi Minh 

The Provisional Revolu lionary Government. 
through its representative in Paris, Madame Binh, has 
proposed a program for peace in Viet Nam. The Ameri- 
can people should read this proposal. It calls on the 
United States government to set a date for total with- 
drawal from Viet Nam, so that the Vietnamese can solve 
their own problems. It further demands that the United 
States stop interfering in the internal affairs of South 
Viet Nam and stop backing the corrupt Thieu regime. If 
the U.S. government would agree to these points, the 
lighting could stop, U.S. airmen shot down over North 
Viet Nam could be released, the last pilot returning home 


as the last American soldier leaves Indochina, and most 
importantly, the Vietnamese people could continue the 
job of building up their nation, working out internat 
problems like the question of reunification among them- 
selves, 

The Nixon government should accept these propo- 
sails. Instead Nixon's every move shows him to be a 
greater warmonger than any of his predecessors. It is 
Nixon who ordered the mining of the harbors and water- 
ways of the DRV. And it is Nixon who has contingency 
plans for the use of nuclear weapons in Viet Nam. He is 
the major perpetrator of violence in the world today; he is 
the war criminal, 


My ultimate wish is that our while party and people, 
Closely united in the struggle, build a peaceful, unified, 
dependent, democratie and Prosperous Viet Nam ane 
make a worthy contribution to the world revolution, 

Ho Chi Minh 

The world has been changed forever by the struggle 
in Viet Nam. Despite all the U.S. bombs, all the vicious 
escalation, all the criminal acts of this government, the 
people of Viet Nam continue to fight, continue to build 
their society, 

These are the people we are taught to hate. Look 
into their eyes, see how they raise their children, how they 
greet one another. Read their songs and poetry. Reflect 
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on how they face this terrible war machine, how they 
transform bomb craters into fish hatcheries, how youth 
brigades mobilize to rebuild bridges and roads as quickly 
as they are bombed. Try to understand how they per- 
severe, 


There is a difference between Richard Nixon and Ho 
Chi Minh, William Porter and Madame Binh, Henry 
Kissinger and Le Due Tho. Nixon may be murdering for 
his pride and his power but the Vietnamese are fighting 
to be free and to live as human beings in a different kind 
of world. And because of this, the eyes of the people from 
every land are focused on Viet Nam: 


Netther high nor very far, 

Netther emperor, nor king, 

You are oaly a little milestone. 

Which stands at the edge of the highway. 
To people passing by | | 
You point the right direction, sai eT ee ue Pores E 
And stop them from getting lost. Sk ere | Lem 
You tell them of the distance 

For which they still must journey, 
Your service is not a small one 

And people will always remember you. 


Ho Chi Minh 


WEATHER UNDERGROUND 
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COMMON VICTORIES 


FEBRUARY 23, 1973 


THEENCLOSEDSTATEMENT EXPRESSES OUR THOUGHTS ON 
the cease-fire in Vietnam, The signing of the cease-fire 
agreement marks a great victory, not only for the Viet- 
namese people, but for everyone who has protested the 
war and fought for an end to U.S, aggression. [t is a time 
to share in the celebrations of the Vietnamese, to reflect 
on our movement tn history, and renew our resistance, 
Nixon and his supporters will Spread the lie that 
U.S. terror-bombing “won the war” and “forced” the 
Vietnamese to sign the agreement. This lie cannot affect 
the continuing progress of the Vietnamese revolution. It 
is aimed at deceiving the American people and silencing 
millions in this country who have opposed the war. Many 
clear voices need to be heard right now—to tell the real 
history of the war, to draw the lessons from U.S. defeat. 
We hope that you will read this statement, print it if 

possible and circulate it among your friends. 
WEATHER UNDERGROUND 


Yesterday, a cease-fire agreement was signed in Laos. 


Great Joy, common victories. 


The women joined the Circle 

gliding across perfumed parisian carpets 
walked to the calm measure 

of rice-pointing rhythms, 


Thi Binh came victorious 
her flesh torn and blistered 
singed hair skin coarsened 
from prison lye, barelegged work in the deltas. 
She covered her mudcaked body 
with crimson ao dai 

dipped in 

the blood of women 

Warriors, 

sacred red. 


They saw red 

Her enemies 

described their own fear: 
“a fishwife." Shrill 

cries of her countrywomen 
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rise from the ancient soil 
“I shall not resign myself 
to the usual lot of women.” 


The cochin women 

sat in high circles 

crouched in caves 

hidden in mangrove forests, 
taking careful aim. 

Her graceful hands 

with nails ripped out 

held the pen; 

she made a sign. 

The moon turned scarlet. 


Now the children can be born. 


WRITTEN BY A SISTER IN THE UNDERGROUND, 
27 JANUARY, 1973 


FIVE YEARS AFTER THE TET OFFENSIVE, A NEW YEAR'S 
victory is being celebrated in Vietnam, This is the Year of 
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the Water Buffalo, the animal of power in the rice 
fields—slow and ponderous, strong. The Vietnamese say 
it will be a fruitful year, a time of building close to the 
earth, 

The signing of the Agreement on the Cease Fire and 
Restoring Peace in Vietnam marks a time of joy for the 
Vietnamese people. It ends direct United States military 
involvement, ends the blockade and mining of the ports 
of the Democratic Republic of Vietnam (DRY), the 
threats to the dikes and other life-support systems, the 
terror bombing by U.S. warplanes. 

The intention of the U.S. government has been total 
war and genocide against Vietnam. This intention has 
been countered and defeated. The Vietnamese people 
have driven an invading army from their country. For the 
first time in over one hundred years, Vietnamese soil will 
be free of foreign soldiers. Article No. 4 of the Agreement 
says: “The U.S. will not continue its military involvement 
or intervention in the internal affairs of Vietnam.” The 
full force of U.S. wealth, the cream of computerized 
technology, the racial arrogance of Empire has been 
defeated by an ancient Asian nation, a people who began 
this stage of their revolution thirty years ago armed with 
a two thousand year tradition of resistance and bamboo 
poles sharpened at the ends, 

The significance of the ceasefire agreement is that 
the strength of people—in Vietnam, around the world 





and inside the U.S. itself—was pitted against a handful 
of men who control technological power and the means 
of violence. A small poor country can defeat the largest 
richest power in the world, provided its people are united 
and its cause is just. 

What an ominous message for the American empire. 
What inspiration and comfort for all people, 

The Vietnamese have experience with the forked- 
tongue of the American government; we are reminded of 
the trail of broken treaties and the greed which has 
accompanied peace-and-honor words before. 


U.S. imperial presence continues in force in South 
Vietnam. Already ten thousand “civilian advisors” are in 
place, propping-up the Thieu regime for a decent inter- 
val, looking for ways to subvert the cease-fire agreement. 
U.S. built prison camps remain in the South as centers of 
repression and torture for over two hundred thousand 
opponents of the regime. U.S. warplanes based in Thai- 
and continue to bomb the peoples of Laos and Cambo- 
dia; the U.S, fleet strikes a threatening pose in the Gulf 
of Tonkin. The Pentagon Papers are an invaluable guide 
to the history of U.S. designs. They remind us to hear 
through Nixon-words. We must guard the hard fought 
peace that we helped to win. We must remain vigilant 
and demand that: 


—the Nixon government strictly abide by the terms 


of the Agreement; 

—the U.S. end all its economic and military aid to 
the puppet Thieu; 

—the Thieu regime must free all political prisoners 
held in the prisons and tiger cages, and stop the cam- 
patgn of repression and terror against the Vietnamese 
people; 

—the U.S. government must give reparations for the 
destruction cuused by its aggression; | 

—all American forces withdraw from Indochina. 


However, the central significance of the victory 
should not be lost. The Agreement is a proud moment in 
a long history of Vietnamese resistance to foreign aggres- 
sion. In world revolution, where the enemy is as strong as 
U.S. imperialism, victories do not happen every day. 
When they do, they are hard won and nothing remains 
quite the same. Now American military strength cannot 
range unchecked over the planet. The uncompromising 
struggle of the Vietnamese has created space for revolu- 
tions around the world to consolidate their gains without 
the immediate threat of U.S. military intervention. We 
cannot allow the victory to be hidden from us or claimed 
by those with bloody hands. 


We urge all opponents of the government's war 
policies to allow themselves to seize and celebrate this 
triumph. We welcome the renewal which comes from 
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sharing the aspirations of a heroic people. Distrust of the 
Nixon-rulers must not blind us to the light of Vietnam. 
Without savoring our comon victories, we become cynical 
and paralyzed. Expecting everything, we discard any- 
thing less. Now the Vietnamese can order their reunifica- 
tion, plant and harvest, heal and teach, in their own time. 


On the Road 


Only when out on the road can we take stock of our 
dangers, 

After we climb one mountain, another looms into 
view: 

But, once we have struggled up to the top of the 
mountain range. 

More than ten thousand li can he surveyed ata 
glance. —Ho Chi Minh 


Remember the slogans: 


Hell No, We Won't Go! 
Stop the Draft! 
Dump Johnson! 

Bring the Troops Home! 

Stop the Bombing! 
The NLF Will Win! 


Each defines a campaign successfully waged- -from 
the first acts of conscience to the flowering of mass 


action. The millions of Americans who opposed the war 
have contributed to this moment. Never before has U.S. 
imperial policy been so challenged by its own people. It is 
a culmination of a ten-year history and an occasion for us 
to look back at the course of the war, study its lessons for 
the growth of movements here, 

Even the unsureness of the road and the differences 
among us cannot blur the main thread: that the social 
movements of the sixties and beginning seventies have 
transformed American consciousness and forced the 
war-makers into secrecy. Confidence in them has been 
replaced by skepticism and doubt. The foundations of 
racism and the rule of wealth, the culture of male supre- 
macy, have been challenged. Many people have come to 
identify with the enemies of the U.S, government. 


Hell No, We Won't Go! 


Resistance to the war has taken many forms, but it 
began modestly, using what was at hand. It has grown 
from the deeds of a courageous few who broke the silence 
of the McCarthy ice age. The early vigils, night after cold 
night on hostile streets, the lonely decisions of the first 
men who deserted from the army, the first draft card 
burners, embattled. Then a few people began to learn 
about Vietnam, to distrust accounts of American victo- 
rics which appeared in the uncritical mass media, to 
search out accurate sources and spread the news of Viet- 


namese revolution. Teach-ins were organized at cam- 
puses and the stranglehold of the Cold War ideology on 
the minds of young people was broken. 

The Civil Rights movement was the teacher: of the 
necessity to overcome apathy and fear of jail, to break the 
law, to take personal risk, to build mass action. The 
unresponsiveness of the government and the growing 
human cost of the war moved many to more and more 
direct action. Opponents of the war marched, fought, 
chained themselves to public buildings. 


The Black movement laid bare the racist founda- 
tions of society at home. An outcry was raised against the 
draft of Black and Third World GI's as ‘‘cannon- 
fodder’. Greatly disproportionate numbers were wound- 
ed or killed at the front, but the logical outgrowth of 
three hundred years of American history which began 
with slavery and the near-extermination of Native Ameri- 
cans for the purposes of exploiting their lands. In Janu- 
ary 1966 the Student Nonviolent Coordinating Commit- 
tec issues a formal position opposing the war and urging 
Black people to resist: 


... We believe the United States government has 
been deceptive in its claim of concern for freedom of the 
Vietnamese people, just as the government has been 
deceptive in claiming concern for the freedom of colored 
people tn such other countries as the Dominican Repub- 
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lic, the Congo, South Africa, Rhodesia and in the United 
States itself. ... 

... We are in sympathy with, and support, the men 
in this country who are unwilling to respond to a military 
draft which would compel them to contribute their lives 


to United States aggression in Vietnam in the name of 


the “freedom we find so false in this country.... 
_.. We ask, where is the draft for the freedom fight 
in the United States? 


The draft brought the war home to many families. To 
support the massive ground invasion, draft calls swelled 
and draft resistance grew into a popular movement. Re- 
cruiters for war faced angry opposition, People learned 
about the cruelty of the weapons: napalm, a jelly that 
sticks to human skin while burning at high intensity, was 
designed to terrorize civilians, not tanks and armies. 
Cluster bombs were constructed to tear the flesh but 
leave the buildings standing. The destruction of crops 
and forests, biological and chemical warfare against fu- 
ture generations, created thousands of militants and 
taught that the war was being waged against an entire 
population. 


During these years people pressed the offensive 
against the “Great Society”. Black rebellions of Watts, 
Newark, Detroit and thousands of spirited anti-war 
demonstrations wrested power and morality away from 


the masters of war. By the end of 1967, Stop the Draft 
Week culminated in the storming of the Pentagon. Three 
months later the Tet offensive raised before the eyes of 
the world the inevitability of American defeat. 


Dump Johnson! 


Faced with the spectre of Dien Bien Phu and unable 
to lead at home, President Lyndon B. Johnson 
announced his abdication on March 31, 1968, That 
Spring was a high tide of resistance. Flames in the 
cities—rebellions swept the country in retaliation for the 
assassination of Martin Luther King. Hundreds of 
universities were seized and held—a taste of battle, liber- 
ated space. In Chicago, the movement exploded onto the 
world, militantly denying the government its false claims 
to unity and patriotism. 


Bring the Troops Home! 


From the first days of the war, the U.S. government 
prophesied imminent victory. One by one, every strategy, 
every "final solution” was defeated by the Vietnamese 
people. And at every point the U.S, military establish- 
ment assured the American public of success, calling for 
more troops, more money, more technology, freer hands, 

At the beginning, they claimed that the “special 
war” of U.S. advisors was going well, but that ground 
troops were necessary to finish the job. President Ken- 


nedy had estimated that in order to win, it would take ten 
American soldiers for every one “guerilla”. Ground 
troops began arriving in 1965 and attempted to “search 
and destroy” the NLF bases in the countryside, forcing 
many people into reservations (strategic hamlets), calling 
it pacification. Thousands of U.S. casualities later, a new 
strategy was announced: “clear and hold”. It meant the 
defensive occupation of base areas, safe for troops. 
The Americans, coming from a competitive materi- 
alistic culture, came up against an ancient communal 
nation, with a great majority of the people reoted in rural 
village life. A beautiful dragon-shaped land of plains and 
rivers cut through with mountains where families tilled 
the ricelands of their ancestors. The fabric of life in the 
countryside built the resistance. Village women organi- 
zed themselves into a long-haired army. The whole 
people was mobilized in a great effort. And the Ameri- 
cans were driven out of the countryside into concentra- 
tions in the cities and the large U.S. bases. 
Tet—thunder to the heart of Saigon. The Tet Of- 
fensive of January 1968 penetrated the urban fortresses. 
The National Liberation Front of South Vietnam (NLF) 
stunned the world with their deep and broad support 
among urban workers, students, nationalist groups, goy- 
ernment employees. The attacks in the cities were sup- 
ported by simultaneous uprisings throughout the coun- 
try, overextending Saigon and U.S forces, pinning them 
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Gown and exhausting them in long seiges at Hue and Khe 
Sanh. 

Johnson, stepping down, stopped the bombing of 
the North, then removed General William Westmoreland 
from his command and later opened negotiations with 
the DRV and the NLF in Paris. 


Stop the Bombing! 


Nixon was elected President with a “secret plan” to 
end the war. He announced the Nixon Doctrine, his form 
of neo-colonialism. He applied it to Indochina and called 
it “Vietnamization”. His secret was a wider war. 

A major factor which changed U.S. military policy 
was the inability of the administration to rely on its own 
armed forces. At the core of Vietnamization was racism, 
placing the human cost of the U.S. war entirely on the 
Vietnamese, changing the color of the corpses. Nixon 
hoped to diminish dissent domestically and throughout 
the world by giving the appearance of a U.S. withdrawal. 
He replaced the ground troops by escalating the air war 
into the most ferocious bombing campaign in history. So 
under Nixon, combat troops were replaced with pilots 
and computer-guided bombs. 

One of the aims of Vietnamization was the destrue- 
tion of the rural base of Vietnamese life. Villages were 
destroyed, families murdered as at My Lai. Hundreds of 
thousands were driven into the cities under a policy 


called “forced urbanization”. Saigon was corrupted into 
a marketplace for Western consumer goods and cowboy 
culture. The refugees in the city suffered, Many died of 
malnutrition and disease. Vietnam had been 90 percen! 
rural before the Americans came. By 1971, 60 percent of 
her people lived in cities. 

Under cover of preventing another Vietnamese of- 
fensive, Nixon expanded the war across Indochina with 
his disastrous invasions of Cambodia in 1970 and Laos in 
1971. They were the last American ground adventures. 
The decisive Spring offensive began on March 31, 1972. 
Several divisions of Saigon troops were wiped out and 
many more were pinned down at the sites of the big 
battles—Quang Tri, Kontum, An Loc. Over a period of 
months, the pacification program was disassembled by 
the NLF. Regional forces set up people's governments 
throughout the countryside, liberating millions of people, 
enabling them to return to village life. 

On April 6, Nixon resumed the bombing of North 
Victnam in an attempt to stop the offensive. In nine 
months, American warplanes dropped one ton of bombs 
a minute, that is, the equivalent of 20 Hiroshima-sized 
atomic bombs. When Nixon threatened to destroy the 
thousand year old dike system and flood the rice country 
during the rainy season, the Vietnamese launched an 
international diplamatic offensive calling on nations and 
people of good conscience to protest. 


The NLF Will Win! 


In October, word of a cease-fire agreement was re- 
leased. Postponing his acceptance of the agreement after 
his reelection, Nixon launched a twelve-day assault on 
the cities of the DRV—the heaviest bombings in human 
history. His generals used this delay to rush last minute 
supplies to Saigon. 

This bombing assault was an attack on the centers 
of an independent socialist country, a last attempt to 
punish the North for the defeat the U.S. would soon 
accept. It was also an attempt to make it appear to the 
American people that the U.S, had forced the DRV to 
make concessions in Paris. However, mounting world 
pressure and the unexpected loss of one tenth of the B-52 
force ended the bombings. Nixon was trying to create a 
reality out of a myth in the minds of the American 
people. But the Vietnamese have a saying: “You cannot 
cover a buffalo with a basket.” 


Nixon expected that the anti-war movement would 
lose its immediacy with the dirty aspect of the war one 
step removed by Vietnamization. But hatred for the war 
became an accepted fact of American life. By the Spring 
of 1970, with the U.S. invasion into Cambodia, hundreds 
of thousands of people took part in actions and strikes. 
People fought, attacking the centers where the armed 
lorces were trained, the laboratories where chemical war- 
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fare was taught. Armed attacks against the war appara- 
ius began to occur within the U.S. Women were joining 
together, using their political force, creating and de- 
manding institutions in which women had power. The 
women’s movement had taken firm root, growing in 
every part of the country. Sisterhood grew to embrace the 
women of Vietnam. 

From within the armed forces came opposition to 
Nixon. Groups of Vietnam veterans told the world of the 
inhumanity of the U.S. conduct of the war. By throwing 
their medals over the White House walls the vets under- 
cut Nixon's cynical attempt to be the friend of the troops, 
and to create American war heroes. Black rebellion grew 
inside the armed forces, G.I, morale plummeted. The 
wir machines were sabotaged from inside. 

For ten years, we have all shared a common aim 
through Vietnam. What began as opposition to a single 
military policy grew to confront an executive which more 
and more took power into its own hands. Coming to see 
this unconscionable state power as antagonistic to the 


survival of other peoples and to the best aspirations of 


the American people, the anti-war movement has grown 
into a force for revolutionary change. 

Not easily brought about. Hard courageous work and 
sacrifice helped to create this movement, this peace. 
Love and gratitude are due those who accepted prison or 
exile rather than become war criminals or be complicit in 


silence. People gave their lives in the battles here. We 
have lest comrades, and this victory belongs also to them. 

The Vietnam victory is one milestone in the long 
struggle against imperialism. The US.government is still 
reaching into 3 continents: it arms and supports 
Portugal’s desperate war against the people of Guinea 
and the Cape Verde Islands, Mozambique and Angola, 
where the liberation forces govern vast portions of each 
country. On January 20, one of their leaders, Amilcar 
Cabral, was assassinated by Portugese mercenaries. 
Cabral said: In the modern world, it is not necessary to 
be courageous to support people fighting for indepen- 
dence and freedom; it is enough to be honest.” The US ts 
still trying to undermine and topple the socialist govern- 
ment of Chile, and to protect its extensive Interest in 
Puerto Rico, threatened always by the Puerto Rican 
people's movements. The US still maintains its arsenal in 
Asia, propping up the Marcos dictatorship in the Philip- 
pines and ringing the Pacific rim with military bases and 
a force of 226,000 men. 

Vietnam has been the battlefield. What are the well- 
springs of their power to endure, their purposeful unity 
and courage? The life force of the people is characterized 
by mutual politeness, appreciation of old people and 
treasuring of children. Songs and laughter defied the 
defoliation, When mechanical fury pounded the homes 
the trees and the fields, life went underground. Schools 


and factories moved into tunnels. A culture of tradition, 
bending, transforming into people’s war, 

Even during the highest pitch of the fighting, a new 
society was being built in the liberated zones. People 
were not fighting for abstractions, but for what they 
painstakingly constructed: food for everyone, medical 
gare, schools for the children and teaching for the adults, 
their poetry and art. 

Times of popular insurrection are built on the years 
of teaching and organization. The liberation forces or- 
ganized and reorganized the same villages many times, 
knowing that their words and actions won more listeners, 
more fighters, each time. Every form of resistance, every 
front, must be used and will be decisive at a certain time. 
The acts of the An Quang Buddhists overthrew Diem; 
the courage of Nguyen Van Troi, executed in Saigon in 
1965 for an attempt on the life of Robert McNamara 
inspired a new generation of liberation fighters; Mme. 
Nhuyen Thi Binh led a world campaign that forced the 
Americans to stop the bombings of the dikes. 


Like the ebony trees in the Highlands, their revolu- 
tion has grown with patience over years, into an inde- 
siructible human fibre. They have shown the world the 
gentle strength that flowers in a people lighting for their 
itberation, 


The wheel of the law turns 
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without pause 


After the rain good weather. 
in the wink of an eye 
The universe throws off 


its muddy clothes. 


For ten thousand miles 
the landscape 


Spreads out like a beautiful brocade 
Light breezes. Smiling flowers. 


High in the trees, amongst 
the sparkling leaves 
All the birds sing at once. 
Men and animals rise-wp reborn. 
What could be more natural? 
After sorrow, comes joy. 
Ho Chi Minh 


CLIFFORD GLOVER 
103RD PRECINCT 
NEW YORK CITY MAY 18, 1973 


ON APRIL 28, CLIFFORD GLOVER, A TEN YEAR OLD BLACK 
youth from South Jamaica was shot in the back and 
killed by plainclothes policeman Thomas Shea of the 
103rd Precinct's “anti-crime unit." He was the youngest 
person killed by police in New York City. This is not the 
first incident in which Shea was involved. He previously 
shot one sixteen year old, and pistol-whipped a fourteen 
year old Black youth. It is a matier of survival that the 
people of that community have responded, demonstrat- 
ing against the 103rd Precinct and demanding that Shea 
be arrested and go to trial for murder, White people 
living in the city should support this demand and in- 
crease pressure on the police to stop their violence 
against Third World communities. 

The New York City police have already killed ten 
Third World people this year. Not all the murders have 
been reported—some die each year from prison beatings. 
We remember Anthony Kimu White and Woodie Chan- 
ga Green, young revolutionaries killed in a Brooklyn bar 
on January 22; Rita Lloyd, sixteen year old Black woman 
shot and killed by plainclothesmen while she stood on a 





Brooklyn streeteorner talking to friends; two sixteen year 
old Black youths killed by police in the Bronx on March 
10; Zayd Malik Shakur, Black warrior, former Minister 
of Information of the New York Black Panther Party, 
xilled by New Jersey state troopers on May 1. 

These police crimes are the street level of Nixon’s 
policies. They flourish in a political climate in which 
racism is encouraged and rewarded by the highest pow- 
ers in the land. Nixon’s campaign against busing led to 
ihe attacks on Black children on their way to school by 
Canarsie parents. Rockefeller’s new legislation on drugs 
places the blame on the user and the small-time pusher 
dealing mandatory high sentences and life-long proba- 
tion while the big suppliers will continue to pour their 
paison into the streets. When the New York City Police 
Department and the Patrolmen’s Benevolent Association 
set up special shifts, undercover reinforcements and 
house to house harassment in the Black community, and 
police are issued shotguns, is it surprising that a trigger- 
nappy cop like Shea felt free to kill? 

The men who have been the symbols of law and 
order at the center of the federal government are now 
being exposed as corrupt cynics. Behind the masks they 
‘re divided and unsure. People’s faith in the rulers has 
been replaced with skepticism and doubt. This is a time 
to name the real criminals, 

The purveyors of violence are always the first to 


Clifford Glover—I 03rd Precinct 
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condemn those who rebel. We must seek out the truth 
about the Black revolution, as our movement claimed the 
real history of the war in Vietnam. Rap Brown who has 
just been sentenced to five to fifteen years in prison is a 
powerful and humane leader of the people. Read his 
writings to find out who he is and why he has fought so 
uncompromisingly. Support those on trial for the Attica 


rebellion by going to court. Search out the statements of 
the Black Liberation Army to understand the conditions 
of their lives which made them revolutionaries. 

Speak to other people, to women, about Joanne 
Chesimard, revolutionary Black woman wounded and 
imprisoned. 


At the recent demonstration at the 103rd Precinet 


A COLLECTIVE LETTER TO 
IHE WOMEN’S MOVEMENT 


JULY 24, 1973 


DEAR SISTERS—WE WOMEN OF THE WEATHER UNDER- 
ground, having lived in the United States as fugitives for 
more than three years, are writing to open up our thinking 
and practice to the rest of the Women’s Movement. Over 
the past several months we have been working on a collec- 
tive letter to you, to begin to bridge the space between us. 
Jane Alpert’s letter (OffOur Backs May 1973) accelerated 
this process. Underground communication is a drawn-out 
process. The writing of this letter has been a collective 


effort by women in many parts of the country, an attempt 
to synthesize our views and to reflect the different ex- 
periences that shape them. Among us there are great 
variations of personal herstory—class, regional, move- 
ment and non-movement pasts, and a range of opinion, 

The purpose of this letter is to mark a change—tr 
commit ourselves as women to the cause of women. We 
believe that the struggle against sexism demands the 
destruction of the American state, and that the immedi- 


a 


someone held up a sign which read “We call you pigs 
when you murder our children.” Our action against the 
Precinct is in sympathy with the families and communi- 
ties of the dead and in solidarity with the living—those in 
prison, those who continue the struggle. 


WEATHER UNDERGROUND 
NEW YORK REGION 


ate personal nature of sexism requires struggle against 
men who enforce that oppression as well as its institu- 
tions. Since going underground we have never publicly 
committed ourselves to the right and duty of women to 
rebel, to the revolutionary content of women’s demands, 
and to the profound feminist critique of Western culture. 
As communists, we know we can criticize our practice 
without repudiating or denying our own past. We intend 
also in this letter to share some of our purpose and our 
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experience as women underground. 


Since going underground there have been few times 
that we have communicated about our internal process. 
The risk of revealing too much about ourselves to the 
state is ever present, but we also felt an urgent need to 
overcome these difficulties and to share our lives with 
our sisters. The nature of the unity among us is the secret 
thread of clandestine organization. This is what the state 
is searching out. We expect to be living underground for 
many years and know we must build with care, under- 
standing that we are responsible for each other's lives. In 
this context we felt both angered and saddened at Jane 
Alpert’s betrayal of information that could endanger the 
safety of other fugitives. Pieces of information, links, 
styles, hints which in and of themselves appear to lead 
nowhere are interpreted by the state in the whole frame- 
work of their data, accumulated over years from their 
grand juries and the extensive surveillance of the Nixon 
administration. Each piece of the puzzle is gradually 
filled in, not by a sudden revelation, but as one fact after 
another trickles in, leading to a picture of a whole. The 
cost is the freedom of many people since no one lives in 
isolation. 


Jane's revealing information about specifice people to 
our enemy cannot be justified. However, we recognize the 
need for a critical look at our herstory and our present 


practice—and to acknowledge our debt to the women’s 
movement. We've tried to set forth what we have been 
trying to accomplish, without overusing the benefits of 
hindsight. 

We keep reexamining and reinterpreting the period 
1969-1970 both because it was so decisive in each of our 
lives and because it is our image at that time which is 
stamped on people's memories. We have reread all our 
old leaflets and articles about women recently, some of it 
stands, some doesn’t. 

Three years ago, we denied the legitimacy of white 
women's demands. Although we had been assaulted, 
underpaid, brainwashed, aborted, raped like women 
everywhere, we—and the left as a whole—did not recog- 
nize that women’s demands for power over their own 
lives is fundamental to any revolution we would care to 
make, 

At that time we were primarily involved in support- 
ing Third World liberation struggles. The Provisional! 
Revolutionary Government of South Vietnam had been 
declared in spring 1969, and full military and politica] 
victory for the Vietnamese people began to take shape. In 
the face of the Provisional Revolutionary Government's 
pains, the US began the 1968-69 escalation of B-52 
bombing and chemical warfare throughout Indochina. 

In the United States, Black resistance against 
racism, Challenged the foundations of US society—Black 


parents and children battled for community control over 
their schools in New York City, freedom for Third World 
political prisoners was raised as a demand. The fear of 
armed Black revolution unleashed a systematic cam- 
paign by the government to destroy the most visible 
militant Third World organizations and to imprison, 
immobilize or murder their leaders. 

White women who had been active in the struggles 
against the war and in support of Blacks turned their 
attention to the herstory of their own oppression, sepa- 
rated from men to create space for this exploration. It 
was out of this that the feminist movement grew. Without 
an independent feminist force the significant accom- 
plishments of consciousness raisinp, analysis of sexism 
and the roots of male power, abortion reform, control of 
our bodies, affirmative action around equal rights—the 
shattering of women’s-chains and shackles—would not 
have occurred. At the same time, Third World women 
were Opening up similar questions in their own terms— 
attempting to resolve their struggle for leadership and a 
culture of equality within a whole national movement for 
the survival and unity of their peoples. 

During this period we were time and again in gath- 
crings of the left or planning for actions, demonstrations, 
where women were polarized. It seemed we were cither 
primarily anti-sexist, believing that sexism was the cruci- 
al issue to tackle before any revolutionary development 
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could go on, or primarily anti-racist, and argued that we 
could not divide and weaken the movement at a time 
when the fight for life in the Black community was so 
urgent, and when Black resistance was not consistently 
supported in action by white people. 

Long-time sisters fell on different sides of the split 
and it continues to divide us now, The women who push- 
ed the primacy of sexism came out of the anti-war move- 
ment, or called themselves anti-imperialists; many of us 
SDS women identified deeply with women’s struggles, 
having been in SDS women's rap groups and caucuses, 
and felt part of the women’s movement. 

This was not the first time in history that women 
divided around priorities. After the Civil War a move- 
ment grew to guarantee Blacks the right to vote. Many 
women wanted to include in the 14th or 15th amendment 
a guarantee to vote regardless of sex, as well as race, 
while others argued that raising the issue of sex would 
defeat the amendment, when Blacks faced the imminent 
danger of being brought back under some system of de 
facto slavery. 

Contradictions always arise among people who are 
oppressed in the process of building a revolution. These 
ean serve the enemy and must be recognized and resolved 
when they arise in our movement. American society rests 
on racism and the enslavement of women, and on divid- 
ing people through fear, hatred, and a glorification of 


narrow self-interest. If women come to deny the Attica 
brothers their full place as warriors, their beautiful hu- 
maneness in the liberation of the prison yard, then we are 
turned against our comrades while our enemies laugh. 

We take responsibility for increasing the polariza- 
tion and the contradictions, We both denied the revolu- 
Hionary importance of developing feminist politics and 
made our own political choice into an oppressive stan- 
dard by which we judged other women. There will always 
be arguments about priorities, and those will continue to 
move us forward—but for us the basis for struggling has 
changed. We cannot make a value judgment about peo- 
ples’ oppression—which is more important, or far-reach- 
ing. or pervasive or painful. It is the wrong question. 

We cannot liberate ourselves in some vacuum of our 
own self-conception. The great majority of women in the 
world are bowed down by the questions of survival for 
themselves and their children, self-determination in their 
daily lives. The liberation of women cannot be realized 
while the United States empire remains the main consu- 
mer of the world’s food, resources and energy. That is 
why our movement will have to take on the question of 
state power, 

And that is why our future is tied to the liberation of 
the Third World—for it is their struggles, which in our 
lifetime, have shaken the grip of the empire. The fight by 
Black people for their freedom led all of us to an under- 


standing of the enemy and how to light them, and to 
become conscious of other cultures, learn from the way 
they see the world, support in action their fight for the 
survival of their people against repression and cultural 
penetration and genocide. Our commonality as women 
can offer a base to build trust, 


“la the past, 1 don't care how poor this white wo- 
man wus, in the South, she still felt like she was more 
than us. In the North, I don't care how poor or how rich 
this white woman has been, she stil felt like she was 
more than us. But coming to the realization of the thing, 
her freedom is shackled in chains to mine, and she 
realized for the first time that she is not free until I am 
free” —Fannie Lou Hamer 


Looking back from here on the split between the 
feminist movement and the New Left, it has been a long 
road to try to integrate the feminism we have come to 
with the anti-imperialist politics on which our under- 
ground was founded. Our understanding of the world 
and our own lives is in a continuous process of change— 
we have to invite and nurture one another's changing. As 
one woman wrote to another: 


since I have been underground, I have been learn- 
ing about our herstory, about Prudence Crandall, the 
Grimke sisters, Sojourner Truth, along with so many 
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other women. Sometimes tf strikes me how so many 
women know more about our sisters who made herstory 
in generations before ours than about those many women 
who fought in the struggles of the 1960's, the civil rights 
movement, the anti-war movement. I guess it's not so 
strange... the 60's is so close: the discovery of the influ- 
ence of men in our lives made many women question 
whether anything they believed was really their own be- 
lief. And coming to see how pervasive sexism ts in the 
world made many see everything tn terms of sexism, So 
the struggles that happened in the 60's were questioned, 
what did they mean for women, for the women who had 
been in them? 

Í feel so tied to that history, though, which took me 
underground and got me to where I am, like a tree with 
roots. Sometimes I have heard people talk as if ali that 
came before was bad. Yet for me, those years are a 
touchstone for what I have become—the truths in them 
are a basis for my understanding much of what happens 
in the world, the wrongs are the platform from where my 
feminism has grown. 

I feel like it’s so important to understand that just 
because we were influenced in many ways by men, tt 
would be wrong to say that we didn't understand any- 
thing for ourselves, we have to trust ourselves more than 
that, Our struggle for freedom stretches way ahead of us, 
and oppression continually has to be fought: oppression 


and liberation will coexist in our lives. 

And also, that what we and so many other women 
did to try and end the suffering of the Vietnamese people 
is very much part of the herstory of the women’s move- 
ment: sometimes it's painful to hear that not included as 
part of herstory, because, after all, it was made by wo- 
men. And more... it seems to me that the women's 
movement has to be about many things that women do: 
there is no issue that is not a woman's issue, for we are 
about ordering a new society, There is no injustice that 
should not be taken on by women for we are about 
humanity, ... 


The women in Weather collectives were deeply af- 
fected by the arguments of the separatists—women con- 
tinued to work and fight within sight and sound of each 
other. We were working to develop a conception out of 
our own needs, of a revolutionary woman. In 1968-69 
each of us was changed in her conception of herself as a 
woman-——as wife, intellectual, coward, or empty vessel. 


I remember Diana especially on the SDS trip to 
Cuba to mect with the Vietnamese in the summer of 
1969. Since her death tn the townhouse explosion tn 
March 1970 I have grown to hate the superficial conde- 
scending psychoanalyses of her life—those by radicals as 
much as the Daily News variety. How do you write the 
making of a revolutionary woman? Not as a mere victim 


ofa man, product of father, or lover, Maybe begin with 
fragments. She wept plenty, same as all of us. Also she 
demanded honest love. Our women's group met evry day 
on the boat back from Cuba and I learned it from her. 


She translated for us, up early every m orning after a 
late-night party to prepare for the day's S panish lessons. 
Special care to make friends with the Cuban Women, 
meet their children, reminiscing about the children she 
had taught in a Guatemalan school. Beautiful, strong 
armis—an indefatigable worker in the hold of the ship, 
and never without a certain amount of ironic humor. 


ideas that seem quite natural now were each a battle 
to be fought: that women could meet together, conceive 
and carry out a demonstration, that we could be free of 
the “couple” form, be our own person, that we could 
make love with our sisters, that we could form a women’s 
militia out of our women’s-energy, anger and joy. If we 
had not been so focused on our internal process we 
could have allied with other women who were transform- 
ing their lives. We had radical ideas about monogamy, 
which we saw as an isolating and weakening form for 
women, But this became a lack of realism about what 
such a line meant for most women as a demand, and 
became a way of judging other womens lives and choices. 
At the time, the urgency to become new people right 
away gave our criticisms a hammering relentlessness. 
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We developed a vision of women as fighters, pushed 
by the existence of a separate women's movement te 
define a revolutionary woman, not just a “revolution- 
ary,” and we looked for women to emulate out of our 
past, and from other countries. The women of Vietnam 
were our model, We had met with them, Pham Thi 
Quyen, Tu, Thanh Tra, heard their battle stories, and 
saw them gaining freedom in the process of their people's 
war for independence. What was most important to us 
was that they were able to take part in prolonged military 
battle, and endure great hardships. We had a single- 
minded conception of a woman guerrilla as fighter only. 

Through the last three years of building a communi- 
ty of opposition to the U.S. government, we have come to 
appreciate the many sides of women revolutionaries, The 
details of our survival have taken much of our time, all of 
our women's weapons. The holding together and nurtur- 
ance of our community has meant calling on every 
woman's potential. From our diversity comes collective 
strength. 


Determination and skill come out of a depth of 


political and cultural experiences, Women resist and are 
brave in the most ordinary-seeming situations, on a wel- 
fare line, after being told that medical benefits are going 
to be cut; on a street late at night helping another sister 
who is being harassed; as a mother demanding that the 
hospital stop experimenting with sterilization on her 


daughters; one sister to another trying to convince her to 
stop shooting up because it is giving the Man a victory, 
swallowing up her life. Sisters who didn't know who we 
were, giving fugitives cover and support when we needed 
it most—struggles for survival, ours was one of them. 


“I think it has to be difficult for people to be violent, 
to go to war... how can we say we aren't afraid? What 
do our lives mean to us, and the lives of others? We love 
life! But you've got to be violent and go to war if it’s 
necessary, But what you can't lose in that kind of situa- 
Hon ts your sensitivity.” —Haydee Santamaria 

Cuban revolutionary woman 


Although our purely military conception of women 
revolutionaries was too narrow, we believe that armed 
struggle is an essential dimension in a movement which is 
facing a cruel and murderous government. When the 
New Morning statement appeared in December 1970 it 
was misunderstood as a repudiation—especially on the 
part of the women in the Weather underground—of 
armed struggle. We meant it to be an analysis of the 
error of militarism, which includes the idealization of 
violence, an exaggeraged emphasis on the use of arms to 
the exclusion of mass struggle, coming out of a sense of 
powerlessness, We believe that armed struggle can be— 
must be—humane. After the townhouse explosion we 
stepped back to look at our approach to armed action. 


Now we feel a tremendous responsibility even in the 
smallest action to take great care in the methods we use. 
A belief in our own instincts has become one guideline— 
getting closer to the ground. One sister writes of an early 
experience: 


“Lhe first time I was involved in an armed action ] 
literally felt no fear at all. There I was. risking jail or 
death, Yet no bad dreams, no doubts. no slightest tremor 
af the hand. When I was arrested all 1 Jelt was a little sad. 
it's strange, if you put your hand in the fire and don't 
feel any pain at all, you can get really hurt. You want to 
relieve pain if you've got it, but it also warns you that 
something ts the matter, so you value it. | think fear is the 
same way. It's like a body's early warning system. If I had 
felt fear and valued tt, that experience might have been 
different. U certainly would have been more careful), 
That's why when much later] participated in a small but 
successful action, the fear that went through my body 
and mind filled me with the most amazing sense of 
liberation, ..."" 


The basis of trust over time is laid by our practice. 
The choice of what to do is never made lightly, each 
detail is examined many times over, Our actions have 
been against the widening of the Indochina war into 
Cambodia and Laos and the bombing of Hanoi, in sup- 
port of Black and Latin people in prison, on trial, in 
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Struggle. At this stage they have had mainly symbolic 
value, in retaliation for the crimes committed by the 
state—a way of cutting through the myth of impenetra- 
bility of government. We believe that the continued exis- 
tence of an underground shows that America is deeply 
divided within itself. 

Since we've been underground each of us has come 
to feel the need for women living and working together— 
the lesson of the women’s movement. This was not always 
true. In the first year, precarious and unsure of our 
survival, internal contradictions between the women and 
the men were less important than the battle with the 
State. At this time many other women were taking the 
space to work with one another apart from men. We saw 
one movement group after another fly apart because of 
sexism, and partly out of this process the women’s move- 
ment grew, in anger. Yet we wanted to cohere our organi- 
zation—both to stay free in the face of government pur- 
suit and out of our political unity, women and men, 
around the building of the underground. 

We realize that many women distrust us because we 
work with men. To some this puts into question not only 
our loyalties to other woman but our very womanness. 
But the last few years we have both learned and suffered 
from the brothers in our family, struggled with and been 
passive to them, loved and been alienated and fought 
with them. We claim the integrity of our choice to work 


with them, and do not intend to either defend or reject 
them. 


So it is within the context of a mixed organization 
that we have fought for space for ourselves. It started 
slowly: working together on a woman’s action, sustaining 
friendships between women who saw each other rarely, 
supporting each other in our daily lives, dealing with 
sexist practices as a group of sisters, developing women’s 
houses. Taking time to study herstory. Over time we have 
built women’s collectives-—pushed by our growing com- 
mitment to women to define our feminist politics apart 
from the brothers: 


“When we work together, a few of us women, there 
seems to be so many forms that we can use to express 
ourselves, enabling the essence of what we are saying and 


feeling to come across. Culturally Just the things we 


create together are important. There are many gives and 
takes between us that are subtle and im portant. We often 
understand what each other is saying, even when its only 
partly in words. We are aware of each other's presence 
and whether it is troubled or full. We won't let too many 
hours go by before a locked door gets opened to examine 
what's inside—a growing collectivity, I guess is what it is, 
with importance placed on each of the individuals within 
1 


Recently we met to discuss proposals circulated 


among Our women’s groups to compare our development 
throughout the country. The very process of writing this 
paper has pulled us closer together. We are formalizing 
ihe beginning of an ongoing women’s community in the 
underground. We live in many ways, mothers, lesbians, 
with men, with older women or alone, and are as varied 
as women anywhere. We look at each other in amaze- 
ment, realizing how much it is possible for each one of us 
to grow, and that together we are part of giving birth to a 
new women’s culture. We feel it in the poetry, art and 
music we are creating. 

Women have done illegal work as long as our her- 
story, for it is part of our survival. We look back to the 
women who have done clandestine work in past years—to 
the witches, Harriet Tubman, Emma Goldman, to Tanya 
und many more. [t is their tradition we want to carry on 
4s we build the underground. 

We hope this letter can open up with sisters a dis- 
cussion about the role of women underground. How to 
talk to One another is something we will have to figure 
out together. We read women’s newspapers in many parts 
of the country and will look for letters from you, 

We hope to reach across this space—for centuries 
women have spoken to one another in strange tongues to 
protect themselves from their enemies. 


IN SISTERHOOD 
WOMEN OF THE WEATHER UNDERGROUND 


ee 
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MARY MOYLAN’S 
LETTER TO 
JANE ALPERT 


ONE OF THE REASONS I WANTED TO ANSWER YOUR LETTER 
individually is that you, Jane, are a sister I care about, 
and it’s important to me that you care enough to criticize. 

Let me fill in some information for the sisters. I have 
been living and working with Weatherpeople for some 
time, for the most part with sisters. But I also belong to 
and struggle with a mixed collective. It has been a time of 
being stretched by and with sisters, a time of struggle 


over what it means to be women underground, a time of 


discovering that there are brothers. 

it was a bit upsetting to find that what you wanted 
to talk about was men and that second in order was 
Woman as Victim. The emphasis on Woman as Vietim 
seems dangerous to me. To emphasize Woman as Victim 
locks us in the past, negates the long and arduous slrug- 
gle to demand the right to define ourselves, belittles new- 
found strengths and skills, Sisterhood, to me, literally 
demands that I take control of my life—it weren't easy! 

Every once in a while I flash back on the late sixties, 
remembering all the times I ended up a screaming ban- 


~~ 


shee. The sheer insensitivity and arrogant sexism of 
movement men almost drove me up a wall. My decision 
that my sanity was more important than their "delicate 
egos” was my first step toward feminism. Then I remem- 
ber a confrontation with men where I was one of a group 
of women—what a difference! It’s a pretty fantastic thing 
to know that you have sisters with whom you can act, 
struggle, and survive; in fact, sisters with whom you can 
win. 

When I went under, it was a time of deep uncer- 
tainty—the river of herstory swept me up. Sometimes the 
river sparkled and babbled joyously, often it turned 
turbulent and tortuous, occasionally it flowed quiet and 
serene. The only given was that the sisters were there, 
with both criticism and loving support. Slowly I came 
back together, found my core again, remembered my 
serstory. There is just no way I will ever give up that 
hard-fought-for space. 

I realize now that my fury at some men drained a lot 
of energy and ruled my life. Gradually I learned to tem- 
per my anger and use it, instead of it using me. Slowly I 
understood that if the only reason I turned to sisters was 
oul of anger at men, I was doing my sisters a disservice, 
because even if every man became nonsexist overnight, 
my commitment to women would remain. Out of respect 
lor my sisters I have engaged in loving struggle with 
many women, trying to be very clear about what our 


agreements and differences are, being confident enough 
in personal and political beliefs to question those beliefs. 
Which basically means that you believe enough in your- 
self to be able to believe in others. 

At this point in herstory I define myself as a radical 
feminist, which means to me fighting for the reassertion 
of the feminine principle. I am committed to woman’s 
revolution and to building women’s culture. I remain an 
internationalist: when I speak of sisters | do not mean 
only white American women. My respect for the black 
people | have known and those I have only read about 
helped move me from dissent to resistance to revolution. 
The Vietnamese women elate and inspire me. Under- 
standing of and support for Third World sisters is crucial 
io sisterhood. Sisterhood involves a lot of work: respect- 
ing our sisters enough to struggle lovingly about our dif- 
ferences, leaving room for change and growth, dealing 
with racism, class, age, and cultural imperialism, recog- 
nizing that lesbian polities are vital. To me, that means 
women are the first priority always. Sisterhood will only 
be as powerful as we make it. 

1 guess, Jane, that a lot of it crystallizes around Sam, 


whom I never knew, and how we view our past. Your 


introduction to Sam's letters was to me an insightful 
description of the madness and macho of the late sixties. 
l understood what you were saying and had experienced 
some of the same things. Still, I find his letters moving: a 
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glimpse of his journey which ended at Attica. Attica was 
a proud moment. I can neither ignore nor deny it just 
because men were involved. 

As for the living, I have no interest in defending 
men, even those I call brother. But I feel real anger that 


you mentioned two sisters to “expose” one man; it seems 
an odd twist to sisterhood, 

So, Jane, what can I say. The time we had was brief 
and intense, all of us cared about our lives and each 
other. I think that you underestimate yourself and your 


THE BOMBING 
OF ITT HEADQUARTERS FOR 
LATIN AMERICA 


NEW YORK CITY 


DEAR FRIENDS—WE ARE SENDING THIS COMMUNIQUE TQ 
newspapers and radio stations around the country. Our 
purpose is to help explain the role of ITT and the US in 
the overthrow of President Salvador Allende and the 
popular government of Chile which took place Septem- 


ber 10. This communique accompanies the bombing of 


SEPTEMBER 28, 1973 


the Headquarters for Latin America of ITT, in New York 
City, which was carried out today. 

Most press coverage of the police-state measures in 
Chile has aceepted the version of the military junta now 
in power. We can try and break through this wall of mis- 
information by explaining what happened there, and why, 


effect on us. It would be great if the Fates allow our paths 
to cross again. | hope you're well and happy within a 
circle of sisters. In the meantime, 


IN THE HOPE OF SISTERHOOD 
MARY MOYLAN 


and by letting the Chilean people themselves speak 
through our media. 
In hope for victory for the Chilean people. 
WEATHER UNDERGROUND 
TONIGHT WE ATTACKED THE ITT HEADQUARTERS FOR 
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America in New York City, in support of the people of 
Chile, and to add our voice to the international expression 
of outrage and anger at the involvement of ITT and the US 
Government in the overthrow of socialist Chile, Every day 
brings news secretly carried out of Chile: Comrade Al- 
lende killed in battle, indiscriminate imprisonments, ex- 
ecution of thousands of sisters and brothers, aerial bomb- 
ings of factories held by workers and the napalming of 
their homes. The Junta has declared a state of “internal 
war’ against all who oppose them. Allende dervvibed 
these men in his last broadcast: "those whose force knows 
no humanity.” 


“But we have to see behind all them, there is some- 
something 

behind the trattors and the gnawing rats, 

an empire which sets the table 

and serves up the nourishment and the bullets..." 

Pablo Neruda 

Without the machinations of ITT and US govern- 
ment these events would not have happened. In spite of 
their insolent denials they stand indicted by their own 
words and deeds. The blood of thousands of people is on 
their hands. 


fadiciment: 


i- ITT attempted to subvert Chile's elections and 


government, The secret ITT memos exposed in March 
[972 explicitly state that in 1970 ITT financed Allende’s 
opponent and cooperated with the CIA to try to create 
economic chaos in Chile and instigate a military coup. 
[UT offered the White House a million dollars to finance 
auti-Allende activities. In 1971 ITT sent to Genera! 
Alexander Haig, Kissinger's deputy, an eighteen-point 
program which urged that “everything should be done 
quietly but effectively to see that Allende does nat get 
through the crucial next six months." 


2. ITT and the two other major investors in Chile, 
Anaconda and Kennecott copper com panies, robbed the 
people of their subsistence. Chile is a country with a great 
wealth of natural resources but her people are very poor. 
Her wealth has been extracted by these giant multi- 
national corporations in the form of exorbitant profits. 
IFF has assets there amounting to more than $200 
million. Over the last forty years Anaconda and Kenne- 
cott have taken more than $4 billion in profits from 
Chilean copper. 


3. The US government and corporations threw up 
an visible economic blockade around Chile. In his 
historic speech before the UN General Assembly on 
December 4, 1972, Allende warned: 

“We are aware that when we denounce the financial 
and economic blockade applied against us, it is somewhat 
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difficult for world public opinion, and even for some of our 
fellow citizens, to understand what we mean. This aggres- 
sion is not overt and has not been openly declared to the 
world; on the contrary, it is an oblique underhanded form 
of aggression, although this does not make it any less 
damaging to Chile. 

“We are having to face forces that operate in the half- 
light, that fight with powerful weapons, but that fly no 
identifying flag and are entrenched in the most varied 
centers of influence.” 
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—The US government cut off non-military aid to 
Chile and pressured private banks to withdraw 85% of 
Chile's credit. This made it extremely difficult for Chile to 
acquire equipment, food, and desperately needed medi- 
cine, 


—Kennecott and Anaconda intentionally forced 
down the world price of copper by 20%, and tried to stop 
France, Germany, the Netherlands and Sweden from 
paying Chile for its copper. 


—The US vetoed Chile’s requests for long-term 
economic assistance from the World Bank and the Inter- 
American Development Bank. 


—These economic pressures affected the daily lives 
of Chileans, created rapid inflation, rationing, and hard- 
ship. These were blamed on socialism and on Allende’s 
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government, but their origins were the policies of Nixon 
and his corporate allies. 


4. Throughout this economic blockade the US con- 
tinued to give massive financialand techn ological support 
fo strengthen the Chilean police and military. The US 
brings the most reactionary members of Latin Amerigan 
military forces here for training, supports and finances 
their governments immediately, and restores their inter- 
national credit. This happened in Brazil, Bolivia. and 
Uruguay and now in Chile. These military forces are 
bolstered by CIA operatives, under the guise of State 
Department and AID advisors, This is the Nixon 
doctrine applied in Latin America the same way Viet- 
namization was the Nixon doctrine in Southeast Asia. 


“In this way they decide from above, from the roll of 


dollars, 
in this way the dwarf traitor receives his instructions. 
and the generals act as the police force. 
and the trunk of the tree of the country rots,” 
Pablo Neruda 


The Generals have made their intentions clear. The 
purpose of the coup was not simply to overthrow Allende. 
but to wipe out the entire people's movement, This is why 
the generals chose the code word "Djakarta" for their 
operation. Djakarta, the capital of Indonesia, was the 


scene of the most violent counter-revolution of the past 
twenty years, In 1965, with CIA support, General Suharto 
used his military overthrow of the Sukarno government 
as the occasion to murder over one million leftists in 
Indonesia. Shortly before the Sept. 10 coup, a million 
people demonstrated in support of Allende. In the face of 
that strength, the only strategy the imperialists have is 
wholesale murder. 

But the Junta cannot obliterate the history of the 
last three years by washing the slogans off the walls of 
Santiago or pulling down the statue of Che. Chile was a 
country in revolutionary process and the people have 
tasted power. Chile has been a stage for the mobilization 
of industries and redistribution of land. Workers seized 
and ran factories, and the homeless built poblaciones, 
new towns, homes and bases for organizing. Chile took 
on the problems of building a new human life on a con- 
tinent where a child dies every minute of disease or 
hunger, Chile faced the pressure of time and the shadow 
of the U.S. which has consistently overthrown every 
democratically elected government in Latin America 
which has tried to make these changes: Arbenz in Gua- 
temala, 1954, Bosch in the Dominican Republic in 1963 
and 1965, and Goulart in Brazil in 1964. 

Chile became a center for the Latin American revo- 
lutionary movement. Suffering under Nixon’s blockade. 
she was willing to help break down the blockade the US 


has maintained against Cuba for over a decade. Chile 
opened her borders to the thousands of political refugees 
from the repressive governments of Brazil, Bolivia and 
Uruguay, giving many a new life. 

La Via Chilena—the Chilean Road—is an expres- 
sion of the continuation of the history and particular 
characteristics of the Chilean people. While it is right to 
keep a critical eye on any revolutionary process, it is 
essential to acknowledge and learn from the courage and 
commitment of Chile. To continue the struggle they will 
draw on their experience in building socialism. They are 
paying a heavy price for their contribution to the world 
revolutionary movement. They are fighting for all of us 
and it is our responsibility to help them succeed. 

ITT is a symbol to the whole world of US greed and 
ruthlessness the way Dow Chemical Corporation, the 
manufacturers of napalm, came to symbolize the Viet- 
nam warmakers. ITT can be understood by millions of 
people as an international enemy. They have offices in 
every major US city and in seventy countries. They re- 
cruit on college campuses. They own the telephone com- 
pany in Puerto Rico. They created the electronic battle- 
field in Vietnam. They made the avionics sytem tnat 
guided Nixon's bombs to the hospitals of Hanoi. They 
should be attacked throughout this country. This is one 
way to show support for Chile. 

Another is by becoming truly informed and to seek 
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out and study the words of those who participate in the 
Chilean revolution—the poetry of Gabriela Mistral, 
Neruda, Allende’s speeches and interviews and Fidel’s 
speeches on his trip to Chile. 

The people of Chile recognized Cuba as the key to 
the growth of continent-wide revolution, exemplified by 
Che Guevara's battle and death in Bolivia. A close friend- 
ship grew between the two countries. Now Cuba is the 
only socialist country in Latin America facing the US. 
We must do everything we can to defend Cuba. 

The Chilean revolution has not been defeated. Some 
are fighting, barricaded in, some are organizing for a 
long resistance, some have gone underground. The ene- 
mies of Chile's freedom stand exposed. One Santiago 
worker vowed a few days after the coup: 

“We don't tell the soldiers anything at all and they 
know that some of us are helping to hide people who are 
leftists. So we shall all go back to work like good boys, 
keep very quiet and get ready for the next time. And then 
we shall have our revenge.” 


No aid to the Junta! 

CIA/AID/ITT out of Chile! 

Free all political prisoners! 

Victory to Chile and Latin America! 





A LETTER FROM 
HOWARD 
MACHTINGER 


OCTOBER 16, 1973 


I AM WRITING TO YOU FROM THE WEATHER UNDER- 
ground. I was busted in New York City on September 19, 
released on bail, and chose not to appear for arraignment 
in Julius Hoffman’s court in Chicago on October 9. 

It has been a very strange and intense last month. 
The quickness at which experience happens can be sur- 
prising. Free one day, busted by the FBI, in jail for a 
night, in court, greeted warmly by old friends and com- 
rades not seen for many years. Walking out of court, 
going home to my family that day. Visiting with my 
family, relearning family history, discussing my life again 
with my mother, Brief moments with people to see how 
they were surviving, living, working, thinking. Saying 
first hellos, and introducing myself, 

At the same time: nervous, fearful, unhappy to be at 


the disposal of the same state power which so ruthlessly 
attacked the people of Vietnam, and which in these last 
weeks aided in the overthrow of the Popular Unity gov- 
ernment of Chile, 

What should I do? Go to jail and do time—tor how 
long? It was hard to tell, though it didn’t seem it would 
be for that long. Do my political work behind steel bars, 
get out and figure a new way to integrate myself in the 
revolution? Or, if I had the opportunity, return to what I 
had been doing: trying to build secret—from the state 
power—bases of strength as one means of aiding in the 
overthrow of the imperialist, sexist, racist state. And 
return to the relationships I had been involved in during 
the last years. 

There were risks and losses to each choice. So it was 
not easy to decide. How upset would my family be if I 
disappeared again after so short a visit? I barely had a 
chance to get to know anyone, which made it more 
difficult to judge what the real opportunities for political 
and human work were if I dealt with imperialist “due 
process” and returned to “visible” political activity. 
There was also the prospect of going to jail, or if not that, 
a lengthy, expensive legal battle with the state. Even if I 
didn’t get locked up immediately, there would be a tre- 
mendous diversion of energy, time, and money from 
other political work for who knows how long. The eight 
Vietnam Vets Against the War in the Gainesville ‘“con- 
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spiracy” trial were tied up for 18 months in legal combat, 
and are still left with large debts—even though they were 
found “innocent.” 

It is important to note that I was not confronting 
what Black and other Third World freedom lighters face. 
They have been most viciously attacked by this govern- 
ment's offensive against resistance. They are assumed to 
be guilty in advance of trial, they have been murdered or 
locked up for years, even if they are later judged “inno- 
cent.” Those convicted face unending sentences, with the 
threat of murder by individual prison authorities or At- 
ticas hanging over them. 

There were a lot of factors to weigh. I focused more 
and more on the following concerns, which, to me, were 
decisive. I was carefully trying to figure out what I want- 
ed from life and what I was fighting for. Who were my 
closest comrades-in-arms at this time, who did I need to 
work things out with? Where could I personally, piven 
my experience and skills, most usefully function? I tried 
to understand where my own history brought me to, now 
that I faced an important decision. The Vietnam War 


had strongly affected my life and work for many years. 


With the signing of the Peace accords, it was at a new 
stage. It was clear that the new stage was part of a new 


political situation in the world, and therefore a new 
Situation in the lives and work of all the people I had 
lived and worked with in the recent past. I still wanted to 
be part of this working out of new directions. 

In the past few months I had been studying and 
thinking about history—uncovering from the boring 
history the Man teaches us the long line of persistent 
brave resistance to oppression. The Movement of the last 
decade is part of that tradition. The struggle continues in 
many forms, 

| believe in the continuation and growth of what so 
many people fought so hard to build over the last years. 
There need to be bases beyond the reach of the state 
power—so that people have alternatives to going to jail, 
so that we can as much as possible meet, think, plot, 
study, work things out without the interference of our 
enemies (without being harassed, infiltrated or bugged). 
So that we have a place to hide ourselves, our weapons, so 
that we can act without depending so much on imperially 
controlled methods of communication, and finally, so 
that we can build strong enough to someday help take 
power away from those maniacs who napalm, rape, and 
rob the people of the world. 

This is one kind of work that needs to be done to 


help build the world revolution. The experience of the 
last few weeks as well as the last three years, is full of all 
kinds of revolutionary work that people are doing that 
are powerful and important. During the time I was figur- 
ing out my decision I saw a slide show of women in 
prison, went to a benefit to help relieve the drought in six 
countires in West Africa, visited a day-care center, saw a 
play about women written and performed by women, 
signed a petition about political prisoners in South Viet- 
nam, met new friends who wanted to support our trial. It 
was exciting, inspiring, and strengthening. 

Also this month, Henry Brown, accused of being a 
member of the Black Liberation Army by the New York 
City police, escaped from his captors’ clutches, and was 
unfortunately recaptured while I was staying with my 
parents. His example and courage had a strong impact 
on me, 

Finally, it is important to let people know that it is 
possible to live amongst love and support, and do ener- 
gizing political work while being actively sought by the 
state. That there still exists a source of strength that is 
deep and full enough to return to. And hopefully en- 
riched by the experience of the last few weeks. 

HOWIE MACHTINGER 
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THE SYMBIONESE LIBERATION 
ARMY 
THE HEARST KIDNAPPING 


SAN FRANCISCO 


SISTERS AND BROTHERS—A MASSIVE MORALITY PLAY OF 
American life is occurring, bringing home the message 
that this society will necessarily continue to produce 
revolutionaries, whose essential purpose will be under- 
stood by masses of people. It demonstrates that the 
American Empire is violent, ruthless, and based on 
oppression, 

As the Symbionese Liberation Army action has un- 
folded, the bare bones of this drama have emerged out of 
the contradictions and militaristic style: the guerillas have 
kidnapped the daughter of a rich and powerful man in 
order to provide food to the poor. Their action has un- 
leashed an astonishing practical unity among people’s 
organizations, and a leap in everyone's consciousness 


FEBRUARY 20, 1974 


about the fundamental reality which will not die or pass 
into the memories of a previous decade. That is, the war 


between the rich and the poor. 


There are four main points we would offer. 

I. American society is maintained by force and vio- 
lence. The ruling class has held a monopoly on violence 
and has fed us a steady diet for centuries. Africans were 
kidnapped and brought here in chains to labor as slaves: 
Asians brought to build the railroads and mine the ore, 
kidnapped during World War II and transported to 
detention camps; Chicanos brought to harvest the fruit 
and vegetables; poor whites brought as indentured ser- 
vants or desperate unemployed—and historically all of us 
pawns and participants in the theft of Native American 


pm, 


land and history. 
Two hundred years later, this terror is still both 
institutionalized and randomly encouraged: 


—Last November, three white policemen murdered 
14-year-old Tyrone Guyton one block from his home in 
Emeryville. He was black, shot with a .357 magnum 
pistol. 


—Reagan's latest assault, Welfare Regulation No 6, 
became effective January 1, 1974. It eliminates people 
who are technically illegal aliens from the welfare roles of 
AFDC and medical programs threatening the survival of 
thousands of Chicano families who have come in search 
of work. Poor mothers and their children have been 
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singled out to bear the brunt of the attack, At the same 
time, farm workers are being shot at and arrested for 
their struggle to organize, 

—Ruchell Cinque Magee, a victim of official kidnap 
since June 1963, is being tried again in San Jose for parti- 
cipating in a legitimate slave rebellion, called ‘“‘aggra- 
vated kidnap’ by the authorities. In that rebellion, 
l 7-year-old Jonathan Jackson was brutally gunned down 


by San Quentin guards. His grieving mother had no 


riches to save her children's lives. 

—At the present time, the government holds 22,000 
people hostage in the California prisons. They are subject 
to an escalating "get tough” policy of lockdowns, special 
adjustment centers and indeterminate sentences. When 
they can't be contained or broken, they are executed as 
was George Jackson. 


—Terror-bombing from the air, the random de- 
struction of the lives of millions, has been the Asian— 
now African—experience of Pax Americana. 

For two generations, the Hearst newspapers them- 
selves have wielded their power and profits by exploiting 
the most lurid aspects of war, irrational violence, and 
racist and sexist ideas. They have a lot of reckoning to 
account for. 


2. We support the right of people to food. Shadowing 


——~eg 


the more blatant terror is the silent violence of malnutri- 
tion, forced sterilizations, and schools which teach chil- 
dren to be illiterate, This secret form of murder is increas- 
ing and it is systematic. 

Hunger and the need for food are urgent. The fact 
that there are enough people in need in California to 
require $400 million to feed them for one month reveals 
the dimensions of the crisis. And this is the cornucopia of 
the United States, 


Look at Victnam, formerly the rice bow! of Southeast 
Asia, Now the Saigon-controlled areas of South Vietnam 
are in the midst ofa rice famine. This is the consequence 
of a US-sponsored decade of savage interference in the 
Vietnamese right toself-determination and independence. 
{tremains true that in Vietnam, US priorities can be seen 
most clearly. Last year Nixon gave $1.3 billion in military 
aid alone to Thieu, 


3, There have always been attempts to disassociate 
extremists from moderates, to rewrite the fierce struggles 
of yesterday into “reasonable” unthreatening squabbles, 
and—above all—to incite racist fears about what might 
happen when “they” get out of control. It is the people 
who make revolution, and they must determine how and 
when revolutionary violence is necessary. This is funda- 
mental: the oppressed have a common enemy. Don't do 
the enemy's work. The media distort and denounce in an 





attempt to divide the revolution. Movement spokespeople 
who react to political crises by asserting their own modera- 
tion and legitimacy are providing ammunition which will 
be used in the ruling class plans to split and weaken us. 

Beware of the familiar phrases used against every 
kind of revoutionary action: “it's premature,” “it turns 
people off” (some people), “it brings down repression.” 
The same words are used to attack sit-ins, draft-card 
burnings, urban rebellions, the struggle of women, G.I. 
revolts, or occupations of institutions. Whether or not any 
of this is literally true, the important thing about revolu- 
tionary action is its political effect, its direction, what it 
teaches and changes and strengthens. 

Today Nat Turner and John Brown are considered 
revolutionary heroes. In their own time, each was attacked 
as a murderous lunatic by the more “respectable” aboli- 
tionists. Revolution is officially revered only in retrospect. 

It is a new experience for us to be described as a 
moderate alternative in the Hearst press. This has never 
happened before. New Left “moderation” is invented now 
as another racist weapon against Black revolution. 

Despite the efforts by the media to sow confusion, 
many organizations and leaders have kept the primary 
issues of official violence and oppression in the forefront, 
affirmed the serious intentions of the SLA, and called for 
food for people and the safety of both Patricia Hearst and 
members of the SLA. This is a new and beautiful devel- 
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opment, 

4. Revolutions are uneven. They develop from con- 
crete conditions. Like people, like nations, they are each 
unique and yet share common qualities. They will not 
behave according to expectations; they are forged in 
grinding suffering and resistance. 

For the ruling class, it's an easy thing to anonymously 
destroy thousands of lives. The use of violence carries 
different burdens for conscious revolutionaries who love 
the people, than for their enemies who fear and hate 
people. 

We do not comprehend the execution of Marcus 
Foster, and respond very soberly to the death of a Black 
person who was not a recognized enemy of his people. But 
it is wrong to allow such questions to become a grant of 
immunity to enemies and executioners of the oppressed, 
The system always holds that its massive violence is legal 
and moral and that revolutionary violence by the people is 
illegal and outrageous. It is the opposite that is true. 

The hypocrisy of ruling class morality and justice is 
shown in their treatment of the SLA prisoners. Joseph 
Remiro and Russel Little have not been tried, but they are 
being held in isolation in the Adjustment Center of San 
Quentin. And still the three policemen from the same area 
who murdered a 14 year old Black manchild have not even 
been indicted, despite the collective outcry of the Black 
community. 


Committed political workers will be criticizing and 
discussing the Hearst kidnapping for a long time, but we 
must acknowledge that this audacious intervention has 
carried forward the basic public questions and starkly 
dramatized what many have come to understand through 
their own experience: It will be necessary to organize and 
to destroy this racist and cruel system. 


FOR THE WEATHER UNDERGROUND 
HERNARDINE DOHRN 


FOR THE SYMBIONESE 
LIBERATION ARMY 


MARCH 6, 1974 


They call it terror 

if you are few 

and have no B-52’s 

if you are not a head of state 
with an army and police 

if you have neither napalm 

nor tanks 

nor electronic battlefields 

terror is if you are dispossessed 
and have only your own two hands 
and each other 






and your rage 

It is not terror 

if you are New York's finest 

and you shoot a 10-year-old black child in the back 

because you think black people 

all look like they've just committed a robbery 

It is not terror if you are ITT 

and you buy the men 

who line Chilean doctors up in their hospital corridors 

and shoot them for supporting the late 

democratic government of their country 

It is not terror but heroism 

if you were captured by the Vietnamese 

for dropping fragmentation bombs on their schools and 
hospitals 

Only those who have nothing 

can be terrorists 


As we find our way slowly 

to use the means available to us 

as wisely as we can 

there will be mistakes 

but do not let 

the enemy define the mistakes 

because he is experienced 

and has ten thousand printing presses at his back 
behind which he hides the tanks and guns 
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and he will say, the people don’t support you 
and saying it can make it so 

if we agree 

he will say, you only turn off 
those you say you are fighting for 

he is helpful 

no anti-war march 

no sit-in 

no teach-in 

but had its helpful editor to say 

how much more we could accomplish by doing less 
or preferably nothing 

while the people of Vietnam 

patiently explained their cause to the world 

but did not stop shoooting down the bombers 

for fear of alienating someone 


Brothers and sisters, let us choose 

our weapons carefully and humanely 

let us use no torture 

or napalm 

or genocide 

but do not be fooled 

there is no weapon they will allow 

nothing that works will be called legitimate 
unicss we fight for it 

unless we educate ourselves and others 


unless we separate resistance from oppression 


The same editorials that scream terrorism 
screamed mob rule 

at the civil rights marches of the early sixties 
at the anti-war demonstrations 

thousands of busted heads later 

they say, of course 

we always upheld the right to peaceful protest 
The attitudes they offer up in print 

with little tabs, cut them out and wear them 
written by men who have not 

seen a jail cell from the inside 

or hunger 

or the face of a duly constituted officer 

of the law as he says 

make one move and you'll be dead 

they say, we cannot condone violence 

but watch out 

for whether they say it about murdering prisoners 
or about kidnapping Patricia Hearst 

about the disinherited 

or about the inheritors 


Watch out 
for what they turn into news 
and what they quietly forget 


What if all the headlines 

and stories about Solzhenytsyn 

had said instead 

Millions of Humans 

held in semi-slavery 

deprived of every human and legal right 
families forcibly torn apart 

strikes broken by mass murder 

hundreds of thousands imprisoned without trial 
in Southern Africa? 

(is it because of their impartial humanity they they hear 
the cry of the Russian camps of °47) 


Or, 25,000 U.S. troops remain in Thailand 

the war in Southeast Asia 

isn't over but continues 

directed as before by U.S. officials 

and U.S. money 

U.S. advisors who changed their uniforms 

into civilian clothes and call it by another name 

or worse, do not call it anything at all 

but hope the world will forget 

and let them carry on their dirty business undisturbed 
while solemn conferences are held on what to do 

about the “international terrorism” of the Palestinians 
who disrupt the peaceful prosperity of tourism 

with annoying reminders that their land has been stolen 


The Symbionese Liberation Army 
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from them 


and they have been left with nothing 

but their courage and the justness of their cause 
with which to win it back 

poor enough weapons 

we can help supply some others 

by shouting and whispering on every corner 

the story of their struggle 


a people utterly deprived of its homeland 
which the world has tried so hard to forget 


Sisters and brothers, think hard before you jump 
onto the bandwagon 

of condemning terrorism 

remember who is making the definitions 
remember not to strengthen the hand 


HEALTH 
EDUCATION & WELFARE 


AN ENEMY OF WOMEN 


SAN FRANCISCO 
THE DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH EDUCATION & WELFARE IS 
an enemy of women, 
This action ts forall women who: 


—walt in lines for too few food stamps and brave 
food distribution lines because our families have to eat; 


MARCH 6, 1974 


—werry through degrading forms and humiliat- 
ing rule and regulations; 

—are kept out of paying jobs because there are 
no child care programs; 

—struggle to raise our children while we're 
called “pigs at the trough" and “lazy parasites” by reac- 


that will turn tn an instant 

against every means of resistance to oppression 
That bandwagon rolls straight toward fascism 
do not forget the real terrorists 

that lurk behind the masks of heads of state 
do not be afraid to hold strong 

together 

with all who dare to struggle 


tionary male politicians: 

—send our children to schools where illiteracy is 
taught; 

—fight to get health care in emergency rooms and 
county hospitals where our bodies are used for experi- 
ments and as practice for doctors: 


HEW—An Enemy of Women 
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—go mad, po crazy, locked up in prisons and 
mental institutions; 

—live in projects; 

—are patronized, cast away and ignored because 
we are old; 

—resist!! 


And especially for Minnie and Mary Alice Rolf, 
blackwomenchildren, from Montgomery, Alabama, ster- 
ilized by HEW at the ages of 14 and 12, 


HEW is the Nixon program of counterinsurgency 
against us. It shares many things in common with AID- 
type programs in Vietnam and Latin America. HEW 
keeps us below subsistence—not enough food, not health 
care but health-care-delivery-systems, not decent jobs 
but endless cycles of dependency and anguish. 





HEW directly affects the lives of millions of women 
and their families. HEW decides who eats how much. 
HEW is the modern faceless tyrant: it is the overseer, the 
boss, the landlord, the judge, the official rapist. HEW 
blames women for poverty and then penalizes them. It is a 


degrading, violent and aggressive system of control over 


WANIEN. 


We attack the Department of Health Education and 
Welfare for International Women’s Day, March 8, in 


solidarity with the rising resistance of women. 


WOMEN’S BRIGADE 
WEATHER UNDERGROUND 


Hunger is violence. The American Empire creates 
poverty. Then the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare (HEW) claims to relate to hunger. Its 
slogan is People Serving People. In fact, its programs 
amount to government-enforced malnutrition. Federal 
food programs offer a half-full, half-empty plate. HEW 
runs these programs in a patronizing way that tries to 
create the myth that women are failures—lazy, immoral! 
and stupid. It is a double standard and a double bind. It ts 
their justification for keeping women as domestic slaves, 
under the control of men and marriage, poor and without 
power. 

In the Bay Area, over 30,000 people have defied all 
attempts at intimidation to stand in food distribution lines 
each week because they are hungry. Overwhelmingly, they 
are women who are responsible for feeding their families, 
Their determination and their empty shopping bags signi- 
fy how real the crisis is. The revolutionary demands of the 
Symbionese Liberation Army have illuminated the enor- 
mous dimensons of poverty and need. 

Women are not to blame for the fact that 45% of all 
city families headed by women live in poverty. By govern- 
ment definition, that means they are improperly nour- 


ished. In the last year, food costs alone have risen 20%, 
One-third of the world’s people go to bed hungry at night. 
The fat cats are getting fatter. 

Food is not a privilege. Food is money to Them. 
Food is life to us. 

Sterilization is violence. Last year, HEW financed 
between 100,000 and 200,000 sterilizations through 
medicaid and special family planning clinics. At the 
same time, US agencies in the Third World have made 
sterilization and forced birth control programs a require- 
ment for receiving foreign aid money. This is all part of a 
ruling-class plan to prevent the births of more Black, 
Brown, Yellow, Red and poor babies. 

The same men who are responsible for US policy in 
Vietnam and Africa say that over-population creates 
social unrest and revolution. People are not the problem. 
Injustice creates revolution. So does the vast inequity of 
social wealth—the existence of a tiny class of rich men and 
the great mass of poor people. So does the lack of power 
over our lives and the future of our children. 

Women want decent birth control. Women want the 
choice to control our own reproduction. Instead, Third 
World women are used as guinea-pigs for testing and 
experimenting. Instead, we all get coils and pills and 
sterilizations under threat of losing our few crumbs of 
welfare. Instead our bodies are made barren because of 
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official medical neglect. This kind of coercion, for eco- 
nomic and racist reasons, constitutes forced sterilization. 
it is a direct form of genocide against the future, through 
the bodies of women. 


Women and HEW. The size and power of HEW is 
a measure of the amount of poverty and exploitation in 
America, not of government generosity. HEW has 250 
separate programs and a budget of 380 billion a year. It is 
the largest domestic arm of the Federal government, 
comparable in size and function only to the Defense 
Department. 


It is a classic institution of male supremacy, built on 
the oppression of women, children and old people. It ts 
typical of the male monopoly of power. The men who run 
HEW say these kinds of things about women and life: 


Richard Nixon: “The average American ts like the 
child in the family. You give him some responsibility and 
he is going to amount to something. He ts going to do 
something. IF on the other hand, you make him complete- 
fy dependent and pamper and cater to him too much, you 
are poing to make him soft, spoiled and eventually a very 
weak individual 


Ronald Reagan: “It's just too bad we can't have an 
epidemic of botulism... There ts a characteristic on the 
part of people that they want something for nothing.” 


Caspar Weinberger: "We must remove any incen- 
tives for people to stay on the welfare rolis—and find some 
disincentives for their staying on... There's no need fora 


food program—we already have programs for all that.” 


Caspar Weinberger makes 360,000 a year as the 
head of HEW. Known as Cap-the-Knife for his budget 
cuts, this man is the special counselor to Nixon on Hu- 
man Resources. He is a leech, whose official residence is 
Hillsborough, California (the same as Randolph Hearst). 
He comes to California regularly to build his political 
future by speaking at $100-a-plate dinners. 

The brunt of HEW policies falls mainly on women. 
Of the 15 million people on welfare, two-thirds are the 
women and children of AFDC. Being on welfare is like 
having a sexist tyrant for an old man. You can't divorce 
him, but he can cut you off: you give up control of your 
bodies and most of your dignity as a condition of aid; he 
controls your money and your privacy. If you are Black or 
poor or old or a woman-headed household, you are direct- 
ly affected by HEW programs. 

In certain ways, HEW is to poor women like the BIA 
(Bureau of Indian Affairs) is to all Native American 
people. It claims to be the giver of life’s necessities. But 
under the guise of providing social services, it functions to 
control and contain us, after they've ripped us off, It serves 
as a safety valve against crisis and revolt. 


Under imperialism, reforms are turned into weapons 
apainst us, especially agaist Black and Third World wom- 
en. Demands which were fought for every inch of the 
way—such as public schools, birth control, social security, 
trade unions—become their opposite when they remain in 
the control of the ruling class. HEW is really the Depart- 
ment of Hiness, Ignorance and Wretchedness. 

Inthe United States, women bear the major responsi- 
bility for the health, education and care of families and 
friends. This is women’s work, unpaid at that. Survival 
questions are treated as personal problems. We're sup- 
posed to have it together, but we're deprived of power in 
any fundamental social institutions. The State sets 
women against women, forces us into desperate compe- 
tition, isolates us from sisters in the Third World. 

In spite of this situation, women persevere and 
triumph, struggle and unite, revolt and learn to fight. Our 
hidden herstory includes great struggles for bread, for 
schools, for healing, for power—against exploitation, re- 
pression and domination, against racism. 

We need to remove our struggles from the private 
sphere where they are fought as individual battles, and 
make them collective—as the tasks of our sex, our class, 
our people. International sisterhood. The roots of our 
oppression are connected. We have common enemies. 
They include specific institutions like HEW, which are 
fundamentally antagonistic to the emancipation of the 
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masses of women. 

Women's liberation is a matter of survival. We need 
food, decent medical care, good schools, and community- 
run day care. For this, we need revolution. 


Four years ago today, our comrades Diana Oughton, 
Ted Gold and Terry Robbins died fighting jor these same 
struggles. They are a constant inspiration, 


ROCKEFELLER 
AND THE DRUG LAW 


NEW YORK CITY MARCH 14, 1974 
TONIGHT NELSON ROCKEFFLLER IS SCHEDULED TO 
receive a “Humanitarian” award from Odyssey House at 
the New York Hilton. Rockefeller does not deserve a hu- 
manitarian award from anyone, especially from an or- 
ganization that claims to be helping victims of the drug 
plague. We have stink-bombed the Hilton to prevent this 
cruel hoax from taking place. 


Rockefeller, while Governor of New York, issued the 
order to kill 43 people at Attica Prison on September 13, 
1971. He ts a mass murderer!!! He is a member of the 
most hated ruling-class family in the world, he lives off a 
fortune built on the stolen labor, blood and resources of 
people in this country, in Latin America, in the Middle 
East. And he is the man responsible for New York's new 
drug law, the harshest and most anti-human in the 
country. 

The heroin epidemic has hit New York City very 
hard. Over half the addicts in the United States live here. 
They are young people, mostly Black and Latin, whose 
lives are being stolen from them by drugs and by prison. 

Rockefeller wants people around the country to 
think he has solved the drug problem in New York. But 
the new law does not do a single thing to free people from 
drugs. It does nothing to help us improve the living 
conditions in the city. Poverty and lack of jobs, racist 
education and poor health care have not been changed 
by the new law. What the new law does is force many 
people to become legally addicted, giving them the 
“choice” between long prison sentences and life-time 
parole, or mandatory methadone maintenance. It is jus 
another weapon against the people in the hands of the 


( 


police and courts. 

Rockefeller spent millions of dollars to enforce the 
new law. He hired new judges and opened new courts. 
But no money has gone to support the study of new 
solutions or to help community controlled drug pro- 
grams. Two and a half years after the Attica rebellion 
nothing has been done to improve prison conditions. And 
six months after the new drug law took effect it is still 
business-as-usual for the big-time pushers. 

Drug addiction is the result of the international 
drug trade. It is the most profitable business in the 
world, run as efficiently and ruthlessly as Exxon and 
Chase Manhattan Bank. Solving the drug problem will 
mean eliminating, not glorifying, men like Rockefeller. 

Rockefeller is beginning his campaign for the U.S. 
Presidency. He is polishing up his image. The people of 
New York should expose his crimes. Use every weapon 
which comes to hand. We must harass him wherever he 
goes!!! 


REPEAL THE DRUG LAW! 
JAIL THE REAL CRIMINALS!! 
FREE THE ATTICA BROTHERS!!! 


WEATHER UNDERGROUND 
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